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On the broadest scale ever attempted in 
any concerted action by business men the 
Committee for Economic Development lays 
the foundation for sound post-war planning. 
Complete report on the work and full data 
on the men behind this national effort 
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...“Provides the Fastest, Most Accurate ne 
and Economical Purchase Order Plan the 

In Our Experience” lect 

Then 

Here is the kind of swift efficiency you like to know about wit 
—not only for purchasing, but for production, payroll and line 
order-billing. id 

In thousands of plants pressing hard to turn out war mate- We 

rials, production has been quickened by Ditto One-typing hi 


Systems. Countless hours formerly required for preliminary 
routine have been released for actual production. 
The Ditto Parts and Assembly Order Method puts orders tion 


into the shop one to two days ahead—the Ditto Purchase men 

Order Method gets raw materials onto your receiving plat- for 

forms a week or ten days ahead—the Ditto Payroll Method the 

reduces the whole payroll routine to one simple writing: ress 

these are results typical of Ditto—results which you, too, oe 
Trade Mark Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off, 


may expect of Ditto. 

Hardly less vital to victorious production are the elimina- 
tion of human errors, huge savings of man-hours, and the To insure best results 
precise control of paper work achieved by means of Ditto use genuine Ditto ——- 
One-typing Systems. supplies 

Better send for free sample forms of Production, Payroll, ; f ; 
Purchasing-Receiving and Order-Billing Systems. Ditto Gelatin Rolls, Ditto 

F Liquid, DittoCarbon Paper, 


* * * * Ditto Duplicating Paper, D 


the 


Ditto Ribbons, Ditto 
DITTO MACHINES are available only to war industries. Pencils, Ditto Inks. 


Jom 





DITTO, Inc., 635 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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Next Month 


We warnxep you last month that this 
was going to be a “post-war” issue. 
We make no apologies for devoting 
almost all of this issue to post-war 
planning. We think it important 


enough to warrant use of the space. 


Tuere will be more post-war infor 
mation next month, too, because it 
is the hottest subject on the boards 
today, as the mail we are receiving 
daily indicates. Not that we have won 
the war. Not that we intend to neg- 
lect immediate problems, but we have 
made enough progress toward out- 
witting the Axis on the production 
lines to release a man or two here 
and there to plan and look ahead. 
War work is in the production stage 
now. ‘To some extent at least it is off 
the drafting boards and in produc- 
tion. That’s why some of the drafts- 
men and the planners can be spared 
for post-war work. They are writing 
the specifications for the future prog- 
ress of America, and those specifica- 


tions need to be right. 
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The Truth 
About YOUR 


Absentee 
Problem 


Of all iime lost in production in shop or 
office or factory 99 per cent is due to 
illness—35 per cent to common colds. 
Illness, colds, fatigue, nervous tension 
are largely due to poor nutrition. Three 
out of every four workers suffer from 
undernourishment — hidden hunger or 
lack of needed Vitamins and minerals. 


Hundreds of America’s best managed 
reduce absenteeism, fatigue, 
accidents and increase production by 
using Vitamins. One company reduced 
man days lost 90 per cent, material spoil- 
excess 


companies 


age 37 per cent, and increased 


earnings 17 per cent. 


Another company reports fewer colds, 
of shorter duration. 71 per cent of em- 
plovees in one reported less 
fatigue after Vitamin programs began. 


company 


Let us send you (without obligation) 
full information about experiences of 
famous companies in controlling absen- 
teeism with VitaMight capsules contain- 
ing 16 important Vitamins and minerals. 


We are pioneers and the largest com- 
pany specializing in Vitamins for indus- 
try. High potency formula at two-thirds 
saving on retail prices. 


We now supply VitaMight to em- 
ployees of hundreds of well-known com- 
panies such as E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Inc. Stewart-Warner, Cherry- 
Burrell Company, Pure Oil Company, 
Foote Brothers Gear Company, General 
Scientific Company, Wilson-Jones Com- 
pany, and Federal Electric Company. 

Write today for full information show- 
ing how VitaMight plan pays for itself 
three or four times over. Be sure to men- 
tion number of employees in your plant. 


Vital Foods Corporation 


638 Church Street 


Phe nes 


Evanston, Illinois 


University 8810—Delauware 5440 
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Wants To Improve His 
Letterheads 


To the Editor: 


We are planning to change the style of 
our present letterhead and would ap- 
preciate your advising us the name of 
someone we can contact in these parts 
to do a really nice job—Jonn Hetter, 
General Synthetics Corporation, New 
York. 

Mr. Hetter: There are many excellent 
producers of letterheads in many different 


cities. Since you are in New York we 
suggest you try Nahm _ Photogravure 
Company, 352 Fourth Avenue, New 


York. This company specializes in fine 
business stationery and I am sure it 
can design and produce an excellent let- 
terhead for you. 


That Woodward Story 
Made a Hit 


To the Editor: 


In your November issue of AMERICAN 
Business appeared a most interesting ar- 
ticle on the Woodward Governor Com- 
pany of Rockford, Illinois. It was par- 
ticularly interesting to us, not only for 
the splendid example set industry by this 
progressive organization, but because we 
felt that through the use of our fluores- 
cent troffer lighting units a valuable con- 
tribution was being made to the morale 
of their employees——W. C. Pirie, assis- 
tant sales promotion manager, Sylvania 
Electric Products Company, New York. 


Mr. Pie: Yours is typical of several 
letters we received about the Woodward 
story. We were proud to publish such a 
story about a precedent breaking com- 
pany, a most unusual office, and many 
unusual policies. Several readers were 
especially interested in the company’s 
methods of testing applicants for posi- 
tions. The editors welcome letters from 











readers telling what articles they find 
useful or interesting. It helps us plan 
future issues and to obtain material that 
is “on the beam.” 


Sales Manager to 
President 


To the Editor: 


Will you be kind enough to furnish me 
with the names of five or ten large manu- 
facturers, in any industry, but preferably 
food—whose president or general man- 
ager were formerly sales managers or 
directors of sales? And if possible indi- 
cate the approximate period of time the 
person has been in this position—and also 
if he has been successful to date.—E. F. 
CuAMBLESS, vice president, Consolidated 
Biscuit Company, Chicago. 


Mr. Here is a 
men who were one-time sales managers 
or directors of sales, but who are now 
presidents of companies: 

Clarence Francis, president, General 
Foods Corporation. Formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales General Foods 
1929-1931. Executive vice president 1931- 
1935 and president since 1935. Prior to 
going with General Foods he was domes- 
tic sales manager Postum Company, na- 
tional sales manager cereal division Ral- 
ston Purina Company. First position was 
as salesman, then division manager at 
Detroit for Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany. You be the judge as to his success. 

Adrian D. Joyce, president, The Glid- 
den Company, Durkee Famous Foods, 
and several other corporations as well as 
a railroad director. Prior to his organi- 
zation of ‘The Glidden Company he was 
sales manager for Sherwin-Williams 
Company, one of the largest paint com- 
panies. He developed The Glidden Com- 
pany from a relatively small varnish com- 
pany into a nationally integrated group 
of paint companies which in my estima- 
tion are highly successful. 

Richard Redwood Deupree, president, 


CHAMBLESS: group of 
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Procter and Gamble. Formerly sales 
manager. Success is well known. Began 
with Procter and Gamble 1905. Made 
president 1930. 

Paul G. Hoffman, president, Stude- 
baker Corporation. Began as salesman, 
then sales manager, then branch manager, 
then president the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. Was made president during a time 
of difliculty for the company and has been 
tremendously successful in developing the 
company to its present strong position as 
the leading independent in the automobile 
field. 

W. F. R. Murrie, president, Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation, Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania, was a salesman, then a sales 
executive for Hershey. 

Charles John Whipple, president of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company, 
perhaps the country’s most consistently 
successful wholesale hardware house, was 
a salesman for this company at the age 
of twenty-three. He was never sales 
manager, but after experience as a sales- 
man became superintendent, then general 
manager, then president. 

Arthur H. Deute, president, National 
Brewing Company, Baltimore. Formerly 
a sales manager, Vogan Candy Com- 
pany, later a sales executive for the 
Borden Company, and for several years 
president National Brewing. 


Another Reader Wants 
New Letterheads 


To the Editor: 


Can you place us in touch with a con- 
cern specializing in designing letterheads 
and other stationery?—E. C. Davis, busi- 
ness manager, Beaumont Enterprise, 
Beaumont, Texas. 


Me. Davis: The editor feels that he is 
almost certain to get in trouble attempt- 
ing to answer inquiries of this nature. 
We have so many good friends who spe- 
cialize in designing letterheads we hesi- 
tate to select only one or two, nor do 
we know just how to draw the line be- 
tween local companies and national com- 
panies. In nearby Houston, three of the 
best-known companies capable of design- 
ing and producing good letterheads are 
the famous old Texas company, Clarke 
and Courts; the Cargill Company; and 
the Wilson Printing and Stationery Com- 
pany. If you want to go cutside the great 
state of Texas we suggest the Universal 
Lithographing Company, 4309 Diversey 
Avenue, Chicago, or the Nahm Photo- 
gravure Company, 352 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. With the shortage of help 
and machines that exists today we are 
recommending to everybody to use con- 
tinuous letterheads, which make possible 
a large increase in production of corre- 
spondence with the use of a carbon and 
feeding attachment. Continuous letter- 
heads are produced by Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; Egry Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; United Auto- 
graphic Register Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; The American Salesbook Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 
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More Dollars per Man per Month in the 





PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN 





TO WIN THIS WAR, 
more and more billions are need- 
ed and needed fast—AT LEAST A 
BILLION DOLLARS A MONTH 
IN WAR BOND SALES ALONE! 


This means a minimum of 10 
percent of the gross pay roll in- 
vested in War Bonds in every 
plant, office, firm, and factory in 
the land. 


Best and quickest way to raise 
this money—AND at the same 
time to “brake” inflation—is by 
stepping up the Pay-Roll War Sav- 
ings Plan, having every company 
offer every worker the chance to 
buy MORE BONDS. 



















If your firm Aas already installed 
the Plan, now is the time— 

1. To secure wider employee 

Participation. 

2. To encourage employees to 
increase the amount of their 
allotments for Bonds, to an 
average of at least 10 percent 
of earnings. 

If your firm has not already in- 
stalled the Pay-Roll War Savings 
Plan, now is thetime todoso. For 
full details, plus samples of result- 
getting literature and promotional 
helps, write, wire, or phone: War 
Savings Staff, Section E, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 



















U.S. War Savings Bonds 


\ This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war program by 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS” Magazine 








of your organization can “keep theirs rolling.” 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. , 



























A New Dartnell Slidefilm 


“KEEP YOURS ROLLING” 


An inspirational, educational sound-slidefilm which 
“sells” salesmen, service men, and other car users the 
importance of careful use of cars, so that they will last 
for the duration. 


This film runs for twenty minutes and may be used with any 
standard sound-slidefilm projector. If you do not have a projector 
you can borrow or rent one. Send for descriptive literature. Show 
the film at meetings and then have a discussion on how members 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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[ ; DMIRAL HALSEY electri- 
fied the nation with his 
salty prediction that 1943 
would go down in history 
as the year we beat the 
Axis. The Admiral ought 
to know since he is stirring 
the dose himself. But 
whether he is right or 
wrong, this can be said: 
The Axis military position 
has deteriorated to a point 
where we might come down 
to breakfast any morning 


and read in our favorite 





newspaper that Italy, 
Hungary, or Rumania has 
sued for an armistice. It would not mean victory, but 
it would mean the beginning of the end of the Three 
Horsemen. It would also mean—and this is impor- 
tant—the beginning of the end of war orders for 
thousands of plants now geared to war production. 
It would set in motion thousands of plans which far- 
sighted business men have drawn to maintain full 
peacetime employment. Be sure that when the crack- 
up comes you will be among those who know where 


they are going and are ready to start. 


When the Bugle Blows 


The other day I had a visit from C. H. Hunter, 
who will be remembered by many of our readers as 
Business Show Tupper’s right-hand man. Like a good 
Hoosier, Hunter went back to Indiana and bought a 
farm not far from Bedford where he grew up as a 
kid. He was in Chicago for the holidays visiting old 
friends among Chicago office appliance manufacturers. 
“What amazes me,” he said, “is the lack of prepared- 
ness for peace. Why, to hear some of these fellows 
talk you would think the war would last fifty years. 
The head of one company showed me the new plant 
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he was just finishing. It was a tremendous building, 
packed full of the very latest tools and equipment. 
‘It’s quite a plant,’ I said, ‘what do you figure to do 
with it after the war?’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘we'll find some- 
thing to make; right now we are concentrating on 
winning the war. That’s all that really matters.’ Then 
I went over on the West Side and visited a man who 
I predict will be one of the most important figures in 
the post-war office equipment industry. He had a new 
plant too, and it was humming. The company was 
making munitions for the Navy. My friend was as 
proud as Punch of the production job the plant was 
doing. I asked him what he would do with the plant 
when the war was over. Said he: ‘We’ve got that all 
figured out. Over there in the experimental depart- 
ment we are working on a new line of equipment which 
will give our competitors something to worry about. 
We have a sales program all mapped out ready to 
shoot the minute we can get materials. We will not 
only keep every man out there busy, but we will need 
additional capacity—in fact I have my eye on a plant 
we intend to take over when its war business is washed 
up.’ ” Two points of view. Two different approaches 
to the same problem. We’ll leave it to you to figure 
out which of these two manufacturers will be in there 
pitching in V-+2. 


What One Company Did 


I first caught up with this man Hunter back in 
1918 when he had charge of sales for the old Elliott- 
Fisher Company. We had just started Dartnell, and 
Elliott-Fisher was training one hundred men a month 
for its post-war sales force. Folks said it would take 
ten years to get to Berlin, just as some are talking 
about ten years to get to Tokyo. The end of the war 
seemed a long way off. And it was hard to get sales- 
men even if you were willing to pay a salary while 
they were in training. But it takes more than a war 
to stop Hunter. He knew that all wars come to an 
end sometime or other, and he was determined to have 
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the best sales organization in the industry ready to 
go when the Kaiser hollered “Uncle.” The war ended 
that fall all of a sudden, just as this war will end all 
of a sudden. And when the bugles blew over there, 
Elliott-Fisher was ready with a trained sales organi- 
zation. While competitors were deciding what to do, 
since their war orders had been abruptly canceled, 
Elliott-Fisher’s men were out there turning door 
knobs and writing up orders to keep the factory busy. 
To be sure this war and that war are very different. 
But even so, there is much to be said for being ready. 
It may not, with conditions as they are, be advisable 
or possible to train a sales organization and have it 
toed to the mark, but certainly a plan for building 
an organization, and the materials needed to do that 
Number One job, should be ready. Long before this 
war is ended, there will come the need of replacing 
war orders with civilian orders. No man alive can 
say just when that time will come. All we know is that 
it will come. 


The Chicago Urban League 

In this space a few months ago we criticized 
Negre pressure groups for what we called “shotgun” 
methods in forcing employers to hire colored workers 
in plants and offices. And as an example of what we 


s 


meant by “shotgun methods,” we told how one of 
Chicago’s North Shore suburbs had been forced to 
permit Negroes as well as Whites to use its municipal 
bathing beach. We credited the Chicago Urban League 
with responsibility for this noisy affair. We have 
since learned differently. The suit was brought by the 
secretary of the Chicago Urban League as an in- 
dividual taxpayer, and was what you might call a 
“private war.” We are assured by the officers of the 
League that the beach matter had not come before 
their Board of Directors, and that the Chicago 
Urban League had nothing to do with it. Well, that 
ought to make everything all right. It wasn’t the 
League ; it was just the League’s secretary who used 
the “shotgun.” There’s nothing, of course, that the 
League can do in such a case. Its officers and direc- 
tors, who are both white and black, insist that its 
methods are highly constructive, and no doubt they 
are. But that still does not alter the fact there are in 
this country too many pressure groups concerned 
only with promoting their own selfish interests, and 
placing these interests ahead of everything else, in- 
cluding winning the war. 


Obsolete Accounting 


If the renegotiation of war contracts proves noth- 
ing else, it proves that the costing methods used by 
most contractors are wholly inadequate. This now 
evident truth has led T. C. McCobb, president of 
the Controllers Institute, and controller of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, to suggest that 
business make better use of the standards of costing 
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which are available, so that there might be a greater 
uniformity in methods. “As the responsible account- 
ing officers of established business,” said Mr. McCobb, 
“we controllers owe it to ourselves and the busi- 
ness system to give more thought and energy to 
streamlining cost accounting principles and making 
them applicable generally to all types of business 
activity—principles which are fair and workable, and 
generally acceptable to the public and the Govern- 
ment.” We heartily agree with Mr. McCobb. This 
magazine has long urged top management to give 
more thought to costs, accounting, and especially its 
costing system. Some companies engaged in war 
production have no cost accounting system at all, or 
if they do have one it is next to useless in renegotiat- 
ing contracts. Is it any wonder that such companies 
are bitter in condemning renegotiation? As John T. 
Flynn points out, renegotiation is simply a cost-plus 
procedure. It is an effort on the part of government 
to hold profits to an equitable cost, but where the 
costing system is inadequate, controversy is bound 
to arise. In such a situation the contractor inevitably 
feels he has been mulcted. On the other hand, con- 
tractors who really know their costs, and are able to 
support them with figures, have little difficulty in 
establishing an equitable basis for renegotiation. 


Teaching Men to Fight 


Speaking to fifty selectees at an induction cere- 
mony at which the Chicago Rotary Club was host, 
Major General H. S. Aurand, brilliant commander of 
the Sixth Service Command, likened army training to 
the building of an All-American football team. He 
told the new soldiers that in the Army they would 
have a coach whose job it was to help them to de- 
velop those qualities needed by a player on an All- 
American team. The most important of these, he said, 
“is the determination to see through to the finish 
every play called by the quarter back.” “What would 
you think of a football team,” he asked, “where every 
player made up his own signals, and ran off in all 
directions? Such a team would be beaten before it 
started.” Listening to General Aurand, I thought of 
some men in business organizations who do just that 
very thing. Salesmen especially do it. They will listen 
to the plan of action which the executives have de- 
cided upon, receive painstaking instructions on what 
to do, and then decide that the plan is no good any- 
way, so they will do it their way, and to hell with the 
boss. All power to the man who can think for him- 
self. There are occasions when such ability is all im- 
portant. But from an organization standpoint these 
rugged individualists are a total loss. The Army 
doesn’t want them. Neither does business. Today more 
than ever, successful business calls for a coordination 
of effort. A man or woman who is unable to follow 
through the plays called by management is a square 
peg in a round hole.—J.C.A. 











“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


** Please do not make Long Distance 
telephone calls to war-busy centers 
unless it is really necessary.” 


That helps keep the lines open for war 
messages and war's on the wires these days. 
When we can get telephone materials again 
we'll give you all the wires you desire. 
Many thanks. 
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Your Business After the War 


A dynamic, expanding economy, with full employment, plus full use of our busi- 
ness skill and ability, is the goal of the Committee for Economic Development. 
Preliminary studies being completed offer all business a plan and a method to 
utilize all our country’s resources in one great national revival of the free enterprise 
system. Local committees to aid every business to participate and do its share 
will soon be organized in many cities. Here’s a full report on the big undertaking 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 





MERICA’S first rank business — sume a new and more dynamic role This plan is in no way a glori- 
and industrial leaders, cooper- for government in the future—a fied government dole, for it does 
ating with a group of the country’s role in which the Government, not envision varied contributions 
leading economists and represen- working hand in glove with pri- from the Government to its people 
tatives of the United States De- vate enterprise, ceases to be only as does the Beveridge plan in Eng- 
pertment of Commerce, have been an umpire and a promulgator of land. On the contrary, it is an 
working since July 1942 on a plan __ rules and “thou shalt nots” and be- American answer to the needs of 
for economic development of our comes a playing member of. a people for income from. self-re- 
country after the war ends. dynamic team, the members of — specting private employment en- 
Nights, week-ends, holidays, the — which are business, industry, the —abling them to rise above the need 
group, working without thought of financial community, the public, of any Beveridge plan. 
personal gain or advantage, has agriculture, labor, education, and Even if the plan is a failure, 
burned much midnight oil in an at- ~~ government. and few of the goals reached, every 
tempt to develop a sound plan in The plan as now developed is man who has participated in it will 
which business, industry, and gov- _ not complete, nor do its sponsors — be a better business man for hav- 
ernment can cooperate to insure _ believe that it will ever be com- __ ing tried, and our country will be a 
full employment after the war. plete. Neither industry, commerce, better country because of the 
Although the first objective is business nor government can re- effort. 
full employment, the plan embraces — main static; hence, the plan is not What is the plan and who is be- 
more than a platform for provid- a formula or a “one-shot” panacea _ hind it? 
ing employment for America’s to be swallowed but a goal to which The plan is being developed by 
total working force. It is, as it is we can set our best minds and abili- a group called the Committee for 
now being unfolded and worked _ ties to reaching. Economic Development. It has be- 
out, a plan for the full utilization If the goal is reached our coun- — gun by asking, “What will we in 
of our country’s great productive try will enter into an era of ex- the United States need to achieve 
power and its enormous store of — pansion, prosperity, full employ- full employment in the post-war 
resources. ment, the sound, economic use of | cra? How many people will we need 
It is a plan to insure the per- __ its resources and wealth on a scale to employ? How can those people 
petuation of our free enterprise once thought possible only by the — be employed? What is the needed 
system, to develop a healthy cli- dreamers. But today, as the plan contribution of each individual 
mate in which it will be possible unfolds, some of the hardest- business to full employment, and 
for business to anticipate and ex- —_ headed, most successful, and cer- __ full use of our national resources? 
pect just rewards for its risk tak- _ tainly the most ardent advocates | How can each individual enterprise 
ing, its skill, and its ability. of the free enterprise system believe be helped to contribute its full 







Such a plan inevitably must as- that achievement is possible. share of employment, and be as- 
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SPORTING GOODS: 36 Per Cent 


increase over 1941 production is the esti- 
mated figure for sales two years after 
Victory if we can achieve full employment 





RADIO APPARATUS: 30 Per Cent more than the production 
and sales for 1941 is estimated as the probable volume of radio apparatus 
sales two years after Victory. We are indebted to the General Electric 
Company for all estimates of sales increases quoted on these two pages 


What Full Employment Will Mean 





sured of its fair share of the re- 
sulting gains? 

Some of the answers to these 
questions are now available. The 
answers are based on_ tentative 
figures in which changes may be 
made as research work proceeds. 
But the figures are used as a start- 
ing point and are sufficient for that 
purpose. 

It is anticipated that by Decem- 
ber 1943 there will be 62,500,000 
people employed in this country. 
This includes the men in the armed 
services. When peace is declared 
we will be faced with the necessity 
of finding employment for 7,000,- 
000 to 9,000,000 men returning to 
civilian life from the armed serv- 
ices. More than that, many of the 
20,000,000 men and women now 
engaged in war work will be seek- 
ing employment in civilian enter- 
prises. This problem of post-war 
employment will be partially offset 
by the return of elderly people to 
retirement, some of whom were al- 
retirement and 


ready in were 


brought back to active work as a 


8 


war emergency. Many women are 
expected to return to homes, to 
marry and retire from industrial 
employment. Some younger people 
now employed and some men from 
the armed services will return to 
school. But no matter how large 
these groups are there will still re- 
main, according to the carefully 
considered estimates of our best 
economists and_ statisticians, a 
working force of approximately 
59,000,000 people. 

Providing employment for at 
least 57,000,000 of this working 
force is the task, the responsibility, 
and the chief hope for survival of 
private business. 

This task of providing employ- 
ment for 57,000,000 
(some estimates put the figure at 
55,000,000 by allowing for 2,000,- 
000 men in the armed services 


workers 


after peace is declared) is the 
toughest, most far-reaching as- 
signment ever faced by business 
and industry. But it seems safe to 
assume that no matter which party 
is in power, no matter what admin- 


istrative changes may occur, our 
country is committed to a policy 
of reasonably full employment. 
Business men and the members of 
the committee believe that business 
and industry can provide full em- 
ployment more efficiently, with less 
waste, and with greater hope of 
perpetuating that employment 
than can government. If we believe 
in the free enterprise system at all 
we must accept that conclusion. 
Accepting it, reasons the commit- 
tee, why not plan and work and 
strive to achieve it? 

If we achieve full employment, 
say two years after war ends, what 
will it mean? It is at this point 
that the future begins to look hope- 
ful, rather than discouraging. For 
employment of 55,000,000 to 57,- 
000,000 workers will mean a gross 
output of goods and services of 
$135,000,000,000 annually. This is 
considered the minimum figure. 
Based on present prices of war 
goods the figure could be $150,- 
000,000,000. 


For many years the Department 
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FURNITURE: 25 Per Cent anticipated housing 


boom, plus pent-up demand as well as buying power from 
high employment, will bring a healthy increase over 1941 
figures to all branches of the home furniture business 


DRY GOODS: 27 Per Cent increase over 194] be- 


cause with full employment and increased population even 
the sales of staples will increase some, plus a higher per- 
centage of increase for many specialties and luxuries 


usiness Two Years After Our Victory 





of Commerce has been publishing 


figures on the national gross out- 
put, and breaking them down by 
industries. By using these figures 
it can be determined how much 
each industry contributed to the 
total. The figures are also available 
for government expenditures, and 
for all other divisions of the na- 
tional gross output. The commit- 
tee, working from known figures of 
past years, is setting up a national 
estimate of gross income and out- 
put for post-war years, so that, 
from these figures any company 
‘an estimate its own probable 
share for post-war years. 

With its own estimate based on 
national figures a company may 
begin to plan its activities and its 
place in its industry. To begin 
any company’s post-war plan it is 
necessary only to obtain the figures 
for our estimated gross national 
output under the full employment 
economy envisioned under the plan 
from percentages developed from 
experience of the past. With these 
percentages it is able to develop 
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(a) the output of its industry, (b) 
the output of the company, (c) the 
production of various items, and 
(d) the activity of various depart 
ments. 

To get down to cases: Suppose 
we take a company manufacturing 
shoes. Shoe production in 1941 
totaled $1,540,000,000. Figures 
are available to show what per 
centage of these shoes were for 
men, for women, for children, for 
sport and the various other classi 
fications. Estimated production of 
shoes for a year, two years after 
Victory, is $1,890,000,000—an in- 
crease of about 22 per cent over 
1941. Assuming that the company 
in question expects to obtain the 
same share of total business in a 
post-war year as it did in 1941, 
it would be simple merely to in- 
crease its expected production by 
22 per cent. 

It is at this point where the in- 
dividual company must begin to 
ask itself certain questions. Will 
the present production facilities 


permit an increase of 22 per cent? 


If not, how much new equipment 
and floor space must be added? Is 
the company’s position in the in- 
dustry keeping pace? Will the 
company’s sales facilities be equal 
to obtaining the same share of the 
industry’s total as in 1941? 

To answer these questions it is 
recommended that each company 
take the figures as prepared on the 
basis of gross national output and 
break them down into terms of its 
industry and its own share of the 
industry’s total, then compare the 
resulting estimate with that of esti- 
mates by company executives with- 
out using the national output fig- 
ures. For example, set up a com- 
mittee of three men—say the sales 
manager, the controller, and the 
factory superintendent. Let them 
prepare an estimate of their own, 
using any basis they desire. Then 
compare the two estimates and ar- 
rive at a compromise. In most 
companies where this has been done 
the estimates made without refer- 
ence to the national figures are 
highest. In other words, most com- 
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panies have found the basis for 
estimating future production rec- 
ommended by the Committee for 
Economic Development conserva- 
tive when compared with estimates 
by practical men, in close touch 
with their own business and indus 
tries. 


General Electric Company has 


probably gone further with these 


estimates than any other company. 
Its vice president, David C. Prince, 
who is in charge of GE’s post-war 
planning, has pursued both plans 
that of estimating the company’s 
probable share of industry’s total, 
basing these estimates on gross na- 
tional output figures, and by the 
other plan of having committees of 
its various departments develop 
estimates without reference to 
these figures. In almost every case 
the practical men set the figures 
higher. 

In some companies there may 
not be sufficient sales records, or it 
may be too difficult to break down 
gross national figures into terms of 
its products, to enable estimates 
to be made and projected forward 
for post-war years. In such cases 
a company can start with its own 
peak peacetime production or sales 
levels. By keeping in mind the in- 
creased population and the fact 
that we anticipate full employment, 
it can build an estimate for post 
war years. 

Take into consideration such 
factors as increase in population, 
employment, competition, product 
and design improvements, compar- 
ing the company’s position with 
that of the industry as a whole. 

There are other factors which 
must be considered in either meth- 
od of formulating a post-war pro- 
duction quota. We are safe in con- 
sidering 1941 as a reasonably good 
year for most people. At least they 
had reasonably sufficient quantities 
of the necessities—food, clothing. 
shelter. Estimated population in- 
crease between 1941 and two years 
after Victory is almost 7 per cent 
For staples we can figure on al 
least this same increase. But wit! 
full employment people will hav 


some surplus. (Continued on page 24 
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3 Views of Post-War Planning 





What the Pessimist 
Thinks He Sees 


What the Optimist 
Thinks He Sees 


The Probable 
Truth 





We can’t plan anything now. 
Winning the war is our only 
job, and we can’t take time out 


to look ahead a minute. 


There will not be enough men 
and women to do the work. La 
bor will be arrogant, wage rates 


so high America will be rich. 


Business and government work 
ing together may be able to 
achieve full employment by a 


high degree of cooperation, 





Unemployment will be terrible. 
Fifteen to sixteen million sol- 
diers and war workers will glut 
the labor market and demand 


doles. 


The pent-up demand for our 
goods will insure a_ post-war 
boom that will tax our capacity 


to produce. 


Skillful planning and work by 
every sector of business and in- 
dustry, plus good selling, may 


+ good business. 


bring 





Our standard of living will be 
greatly reduced. We will be 
facing a long period of belt- 


tightening and deprivation. 


Remember Mellon. We will pay 
off the debt, reduce taxes, and 
have many years of solid pros- 
perity such as we have never 


seen. 


Assuming that we are smart 
enough to provide full employ- 
ment, we can service the debt 


and still have some to spare. 





We will have a $200,000,000,- 
000 national debt to be serviced 
and paid. It will be a_back- 


breaking load to carry. 


We will turn out the rascals and 
elect a conservative government 
and repeat the performance of 
the 1920’s. 


We can’t go back to the 1920's. 
If business can assume its right 
ful place, its skill will balance 


the economy. 





The Government will control 
everything, and business as we 
know it will be a thing of the 


past. Collectivists will take over. 


We will have to build new plants 
to make the goods to rehabilitate 
the world. We can get our own 


prices. 


New production techniques and 
new facilities from. war ex 
perience may cut costs, increase 


buying power. 








War-built production capacity 
will swamp us. The price struc- 
ture will be wrecked by over- 


production of goods. 


We have the Axis on the run. 
Production problems are licked. 
Now is the time to get ready to 


cash in on peace. 


Much remains to be done, and 
the bulk of our work is war 
production. But a few execu 


tives can begin to plan ahead. 








We must get back to normal as 
soon as we can. We need less 
government in business and more 


business in government. 





The old days are gone forever. 
We will live in a brave new 
world, with security for all. New 
industries will help us lead the 


world. 





We cannot go back. There is no 
such condition as normal in a 
dynamic, expanding economy 


which we hope to achieve. 
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Check List for Post-War Planning 





Every business has its own individual post-war prob- 
lem, but here are five lists to serve as a rough guide 
for general consideration in laying out post-war plan- 
ning jobs for the business which is going to do its 
share of creating full post-war private employment 





1. For the President 


1. Have you appointed any one 
person or a committee to begin 
post-war planning for your busi- 
ness? 

2. Have you determined what 
products you will make after the 
war, and begun to ready those 
products for production and _ sell- 
ing? 

3. Do you know how long it will 
require to convert to the manufac 
ture of these products? 

4. Have you 
much this conversion will cost in 


determined how 


dollars and cents, in time, in labor 
force required, in lost sales while 
conversion is in progress ? 

5. Do you know the approximate 
working capital needed to main- 
tain your business during the con- 
version period? 

6. What payrolls will have to 
be met beginning on the day war 
work ends and until regular pro- 
duction and = shipments are re- 
sumed ? 

7. Have you estimated the prob- 
able effect on your community, 
your own company’s future, and on 
prosperity generally of your re- 
leasing a high percentage of your 
present employees between the end 
of war production and resumption 
of full manufacturing schedules on 
peacetime work? 

8. Do you know that your prod- 
ucts and services will command the 
same relative competitive position 
enjoyed prior to the war? 

12 
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9. Authoritative estimates place 
the number of people in the United 
States two years after Victory at 
141,000,000. What effect will this 
have on your company’s sales and 
production volume? 

10. If the above figure is cor- 
rect, how much sales increase can 
you plan on from the population 
increase alone? 

11. What percentage of the in- 
dustry’s total production and sales 
can you count on as your share? 
What was this percentage in 1941? 
What is the estimated percentage 
two vears after Victory? 

12. Many competent authorities 
predict a sales and production in- 
crease of 20 to 38 per cent in dif- 
ferent lines of business. If these 
estimates are correct, can you 
finance the necessary expansion to 
insure your share of this increase? 

13. If it becomes customary or 
standard practice to pay severance 
wages to present employees when 
they are released, what will this 
do to your financial structure? 

14, Is your executive staff com- 
posed of men competent to man- 
age the business in a peacetime 
economy, when competition will be 
keen and even bitter? 

15. How many department man- 
agers and executives will have to 
be replaced when war ends, be- 
cause of changed conditions your 
business will face? 

16. Are you sure that executives 


in every department are thinking 


of and preparing for post-war 
problems, or are they buried in the 
details of present production and 
delivery problems ? 

17. If the war should end sud 
denly, would your organization be 
caught without working plans for 
conversion to peacetime pursuits ? 

18. What are your chief com- 
petitors preparing to do when the 
war ends? 

19. If your business has been 
forced to use substitute materials, 
have you made proper plans to re- 
turn to traditional materials after 
the war? 

20. What portion of your equip- 
ment will be obsolete, worn out, or 
in bad order at war’s end? If this 
percentage of obsolete or worn-out 
equipment is high, can you finance 
necessary replacements ? 

21. What plans have you con- 
sidered for financing high wartime 
overhead costs when you begin 
peacetime production ? 

22. What will be the effect of 
wartime taxes which you must pay 
the first year after war? 

23. Have you begun to caleu- 
late the extent of changes in your 
company’s customer structure 
since 1941, or whatever date you 
entered war effort, or were no 
longer able to serve regular cus- 
tomers? How many new customers 
must you obtain to maintain rea- 
sonably full production schedules ? 

24. What changes in markets, 
distribution practices, discounts, 
terms, and trade customs have oc- 
curred since 1941, and how many 
of these will be continued after the 
war? 

25. There are more than 1,500 
new materials which have been de- 


How 


many of these will compete with 


veloped during the war. 
the materials you use? What will 
be the effect on your production? 
Have you made any tests or ex 
periments to determine the ad- 
vantages of these new materials?’ 
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2. For the Treasurer, Controller, 
and Credit Manager 
iking g 
war 1. Have you attempted to fore customers? Of your distributors? 
n the cast your cash position at the end Of your wholesalers ? 
and of the war, on the assumption that 6. Will there be any assets in 
the war ends in late 1943? in 1944? your inventories, stocks of semi 
sud- in 1945? finished goods, or finished goods 
- be 2. Assuming the worst, what will which can be turned into cash 
for he your cash position after prob- quickly ? 
ts able renegotiation of any govern- 7. In many lines of business 
com- ment contracts you have com there is anticipated a vigorous, im 
1 the pleted ? mediate demand for goods. If your 
3. Is it possible to estimate in business is in such a line, are you 
been your business the probable de prepared to cash in on these de 
lals, mands for financing: mands and finance production to 
tit a. New products, and retool meet the demands ? 
ter ing? 8. If conversion to peacetime 
; bh. New equipment needed for production will require some time, 
ulp- peacetime manufacturing ? are you planning the necessary 
9 - c. Employment of the sales steps to insure working capital for 
this force necessary to obtain this period? 
“out volume required for your 9. Have you planned the neces 
mice plant production ? sary steps to bring about a dras 
4. The losses incident to liqui- tic cut in expenses between the end 
— dating wartime inventories and the of war work and the beginning of 
ame possible demands for peacetime in deliveries for peacetime? 
“gin ventories to resume peacetime pro- 10. Will vou need credit from 
duction and sales may run into suppliers to enable you tor 
of large sums. Have vou made any stock, re-equip, and resume peace 
pay preparations for these probable time production? Have vou worked 
losses and demands ? out plans for obtaining this neces- 
leu- 5. What changes have occurred sary credit when it is needed? 
our in the credit positions of your chief There may be no time to spare. 
ure 
you 
no 
"us- 
ers 





esr 
ets, 
its. 1. Have you attempted to esti- 
‘sites mate the possible annual sales vol- 
a ume of your industry after the 
the war? 

2. Do you know what percentage 
00 of the industry’s total volume is 
x. your traditional share? 
7 3. Will expanded production fa 
ith cilities require your company to 
vill obtain a larger share of the indus- 
mn? try’s total volume? 
OX 4. Reliable estimates place the 
id- population. two years after Vic- 
Is? tory, at 141,000,000 people. On 
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« | 3. For the Sales Manager 


the assumption that this figure is 
correct, can you estimate the prob- 
able effect on 


your company’s 


sales? 
5. If you can estimate sales on 
this basis how many salesmen will 


be required to obtain this volume? 


How many distributors? How 
many dealers? 
6. What percentage of your 


1941 sales organization do you ex 
pect to rehire at war’s end? 


7. Assuming that your estimate 


of the number of salesmen rehired 









is correct, how many more sales- 


men will be needed ? 

8. How much will it cost to re 
equip your salesmen with new sam- 
ples, sales kits, luggage, ete. ? 

9, How much will it cost to re 
equip your salesmen with automo- 
biles, or to help them buy cars? 

10. How much retraining, and 
what plans have you started for 
retraining salesmen who have been 
out of business for several years? 


11. How 


have you lost during the war emer 


many old) customers 


geney? How much business should 


vou obtain from them to place 


vour business on a sound footing? 
12. What percentage of present 
from sources 


husiness is coming 


which cannot he depended on to 
buy from you after the war? 

13. What steps have you plan 
to recapture 


ned business — lost 


during the war, because of con 
ditions over which you had no con 
trol ? 

14. What changes in marketing 
the end of 


the war? Have you planned to take 


will have occurred by 


full advantage of these changes, or 


} 


to minimize the bad effect of these 
changes on your business? 


15. A 


tain accurate 


‘© you attempting to ob- 
estimates of what 
your customers will demand after 
the war?’ 

16. If vour product comes out in 
new dress, is made of new ma- 
terials, or is redesigned, how much 
extra sales effort will be required 
customers, 


to sell it to former 


present customers, and new cus- 
tomers ? 

17. Most of your distributors, 
wholesalers, dealers will be forced 
to depend almost wholly on new 


What 


plans have you under way to edu- 


salesmen after the war. 


cate these groups to sell your 
product ? 

18. Competent authorities pre- 
55.000.000 
people two years after Victory. 
This $8,500,000 
employed people in 1929. Have 


vou estimated the increase in your 


dict employment of 


compares with 


sales made possible if these esti- 
mates are correct? 
19. Several million young men 

















from the armed services will marry 
soon after the war. Perhaps a mil- 
lion more were married during the 
war, but had no chance to set up 
housekeeping. When they settle 
down to housekeeping, what effect 
will it have on your company’s 
sales? 

20. If the boom anticipated by 
many competent authorities is 
realized, sales of all luxury, sport- 
ing, and recreation goods will 
boom, and sales will increase much 
faster than sales of necessities or 
subsistence goods. Have you con- 
sidered the effect of such a condi- 
tion on your sales potential? 

21. Mailing lists have changed 
more during the war than during 
What plans 
are in work to bring these lists up 
to date? 

22. Certain cities have gained 


ten years of peace. 


tremendously during the war. If 
these cities lose this extra popula- 
tion after the war, what will be the 
effect on your sales? 

23. Importance of certain dis- 
tributing centers has changed in 
recent years. Does this affect your 
branch house, sales branch, or sales 
operation? If so, are you properly 
informed about these changes? 

24. What percentage of your 
traditional customers have been 
forced to seek other sources of sup- 
ply since the war? How big a sell- 
ing job will be required to re- 
capture their business ? 

25. Can you estimate the prob- 
able pent-up demand for your mer- 
chandise which has been building 
during the war? What effect will 
this quick demand have on your 
sales? 

26. Studies indicate the need for 
900,000 to 1,500,000 new homes 
each year for 10 to 15 years. If 
these estimates are correct and the 
new homes are actually built, what 
will be the effect on your com- 
pany’s sales? Have you studied 
your sales in relationship to a 
probable building boom by com- 
paring past sales figures in build- 
ing boom years with years when 
building was light? 

27. What 


percentage of the 
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market for your goods will consist 
of returned soldiers, who have been 
out of touch with civilian life for 
several years? 

28. Competent authorities esti- 
mate the need for steel in post-war 
vears at 90,000,000 tons an- 
nually. What will be the effect of 
this demand, equal to present 
emergency production on 
sales? What will be the direct re- 


sults to your sales of a prosper- 


your 


ous steel industry and prosperous 
steel-making areas? 

29. What businesses to which 
you once sold have been liquidated 
as a result of the war? Are you 
planning to replace these former 
customers? Carson, Pirie Scott & 
Company’s retirement from whole- 
saling is a good example. 

30. What changes and improve- 
ments are planned by your com- 
petitors in merchandise, products, 
design, selling methods? Are you 
informed about these changes? 


31. What 


business must you obtain to keep 


percentage of new 


your plant working at its post- 
war capacity? 

32. What plans have you under 
way to insure your company’s ap 
pearance on the market with new, 
improved, changed products ? 

33. Is your traffic department 
on its toes to help you take ad- 
vantage of the improvement in 
transportation service now being 
made, and which will be greatly im- 
proved and speeded after the war? 

34. What plans have you under 
way to obtain your share of ex- 
port sales when the world’s trade 
routes are free again? 

35. Have you 
president and treasurer of the pos- 
sible total figure for a 
year’s sales operations one or two 
years after Victory? Can you de- 
fend this budget and “sell” it to 
the company’s top management in 


adv ised your 


budget 


time to start when war work ends? 





4. For the Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager 


time will be required to turn out 
needed catalogs, price lists, direct 
mail, dealer helps, window displays, 


1. Have you prepared a tenta- 
tive budget for a year’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion activities 
a year or two years after Victory? 

2. How much advertising and 
sales promotion would be necessary 
to obtain a volume of business suff- 
cient to continue wartime employ- 
ment in your plants? 

3. If your departments have 
been dismantled. how many men 
will be needed to man your de- 
partments properly? 

4. What will be the total pay- 
roll for a fully manned advertis- 
ing department? For a fully man- 
ned sales promotion department? 

5. Have you prepared some kind 
of tentative plan, listing first 
things first, to be done as quickly 
as possible after the war ends? 

6. Can you estimate how much 


instruction books for peacetime 
use? 

7. Have you maintained close 
contact with changes in distribu- 
tion methods, distribution ma- 
chinery? 

8. Assuming that your product 
has not been advertised properly 
during the war, how much extra 
effort do you estimate necessary 
to build your brand acceptance up 
to the point where it was prior to 
the war? 

9. In what areas, depending 
upon distribution, business condi- 
tions, farm conditions, and similar 
factors, do you consider it best to 
use advertising and sales promo- 
tion effort? 
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10. Have you planned tenta- 
tively the cost and time required 
to equip salesmen with necessary 
promotion material, sales presen- 
tations, and new equipment needed 
to do a constructive selling Job? 

11. Have you tentative plans for 
the proper use of additional or 
changed advertising media after 
the war? 

12. How much time would prob- 
ably elapse before your distribu- 


tion could be rebuilt to the point 


where national advertising could 
be resumed ? 

13. What information concern 
ing new products and sales plans 
do you need before you can begin 
functioning on a peacetime basis? 

14. Have you prepared tenta 
tive campaign plans for announe 


¥) 


ing new products: 

15. Do you have an estimate of 
the overall situation with regard to 
resumption of full advertising and 


sales efforts? 





5. For the Office Manager 


1. Will a resumption of peace- 
time business change your needs 
for personnel? If so, how much? 
What changes will be necessary in 
the payroll total? 

2. Was it necessary to discon- 
tinue certain office jobs during the 
war? If so, when and to what ex- 
tent should these jobs be resumed 
after the war? 

3. With little equipment pur- 
chased since 1941, what new equip- 
ment will be needed to operate the 
office most economically? 

4. Have you made lists of peo- 
ple you desire to hold in the or- 
ganization after the war? 

5. What rearrangements of the 
office equipment and work will be 
needed when peacetime activities 
are resumed? 

6. Have you decided on a policy 
of re-employing former employees 
as they are released from the 
armed services? 

7. What changes in routine will 
peacetime business bring about ? 

8. How does the office manage- 
ment job now being done compare 
with the same job before your com- 
pany had any war work? 

9. If overtime is suddenly abol- 
ished, what personnel and equip- 
ment changes will be necessary? 

10. Have you listed possible 


11. Have you a list of machines 
which should be the first to be 
traded in as soon as new machines 
are available? 


12. How much retraining will 


he necessary to convert back to 
peacetime office routine? 

13. Can you submit a_ possible 
office budget necessary to carry on 
the business substantially as it was 
in a good year of peacetime busi- 
ness? Can you submit a_ budget 
based on a considerable increase in 
husiness over your previous best 
peacetime budget ? 

14. Should you draw up a list 
of proposals to show what the office 
can do to facilitate conversion to 
peacetime business ? 

15. What 


can be made after the war ends, 


salary adjustments 


and how can they be administered ? 

16. You have promised all serv- 
ice men their jobs back when they 
return from the war. At least you 
have tentatively promised them 
their jobs. As the time approaches, 
do you have any plans for absorb- 
ing them into the office with the 


least possible upset ? 








War's Effect on Steel Prices, Earnings, Taxes 
Payrolis and Dividends 
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Picture of a big headache. Taxes and payrolls going up, prices level and net 
earnings digging a hole in the floor. From now until Victory the same trends, 
perhaps accelerated, will rule in most other lines as well as in the steel business. 
It foreshadows post-war financial problems in almost every type of business 


savings in overhead costs which 
you can assist in achieving at war’s 
end? 
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The Men Behind the Committee 
For Economic 





Trustees and Officers 


Paul Gray Hoffman, h:airnan. 
If he had to answer the ouestion, 
* Age, nearest birthday?" Mr. Hoff 
man’s response would be fifty-two. 
But he has been pra sident Stuct 
baker 
1931. Ife won this position through 


st udebakers 


Sales Corporation — sinc 


his record — selling 
since 1911, when he began as a 
salesman in Los Angeles; then be 

came sales manager the Los Ange 
les Branch; then branch manager ; 
and then head of the Paul G. Hoff 
man Company, Studebaker distri 
butors for Southern California. He 
was induced to come to South 
Bend to improve Studebaker deal 

er relations, then became president 
when there was some question 
about the great company’s future. 
How he pulled it out of receiver 
ship, built back its sales and dealer 
organization, and brought Stude- 


baker to its 


position as one of the few strong 


present important 
independent automobile makers is a 
well-known story. Paul Hoffman is 
a man of tremendous energy and 
vitality, with a truly amazing ca- 
pacity to make people think as he 
thinks. Jesse Jones, secretary the 
Department of Commerce, picked 
him to head a group of business 
work independently on 


Mr. Hoffman 


accepted the post on the under- 


men to 


post-war problems. 


standing that the committee would 
not become just another Washing- 
ton bureau, lost in the maze of 
politics, and that it would remain 
wholly independent and free from 
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government control. His work in 
organizing the committee, in at 
tracting the best business minds, as 
well as some of the outstanding 
economists, is typical of everything 


he do Ss. 


William Burnett Benton, Vic: 
Born in) Minneapolis 


vears ago, graduating 


President. 
forty-two 
from Yale in 1921, William Benton 
joined Lord and Thomas advertis- 
ing ageney where he remained until 
1929 when he resigned to form the 
famed Benton and Bowles adver- 
It had a spectacu- 
1936 Mr. 


Benton wanted to try his hand in 


tising agency. 


lar growth, but by 


other fields. He became vice presi- 
dent Unive rsity of Chicago in 1937, 
where he has remained since. His 
spectacular success in handling 
large advertising accounts points 
to unquestioned ability to carry 
his share of the burden in the vast 
work of the Committee for Eco 
nomic Development. 


William L. Clayton, Trustee. 
People in the South and in New 
York who ought to know say that 
Will Clayton knows more about 
than any 
Head of 


Anderson, Clayton & Company, 


world cotton markets 


other man on earth. 
world’s largest cotton factors, Mr. 


Clayton brings his undoubted 
knowledge of this important phase 
of American economics to the com- 
mittee. His home and office is at 


Houston, Texas, but recently he 


Development 


has spent much time in Washing 
ton as assistant Secretary of Com 


meree, 


Chester C. Davis, Truste 

Born in Dallas County, Lowa, fifty 

five vears ago last November. Mr. 
Davis is pre sident Federal Reserv 
Bank at St. Louis. He was a news- 
paper editor in Redfield and Aber 
deen, South Dakota, and in Boz 

man and Miles City, Montana, edi 
tor of Montana Farmer, and labor 
and agricultural commissioner of 
Montana. Hi did 
work for the Department of Agri 
culture, was one of the directors of 
Credit 
Export-Import 


considerabl 


Corpora 
Bank, and 
government bureaus. Presi- 
dent, St. Louis Federal Reserv 
Bank since 1941. Was awarded 


medal for distinguished service to 


the Commodity 
tion, 


othe r 


agriculture by American Farm 


Bureau Federation. 


Ralph Edward Flanders, ‘trus 
tee. A Vermonter 1880, 


president Lamson, 


since 
Jones and 
famed machine tool makers since 
1933. One time editor Machinery, 
but before that a machinists’ help- 
er and apprentice, a draftsman, 
and machine designer. He is a di- 
rector of the Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton, National Life of Vermont, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
and a number of schools and other 
Author of 
many technical papers and several 
books, among them Toward Full 
Employment, published in 1938. 


business enterprises. 


° 
Marion Bayard Folsom, Trus- 
tee. A Southerner (Georgia) who 
has done right well in the nawth. 
As treasurer the giant Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, he 
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has an enviable record, both in the 
company and in Rochester where 
he has been active in many public 
responsibilities as well as a director 
of several financial institutions. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1914 
and has been with Eastman ever 
1935. An 


authority on social insurance, in- 


since, treasurer since 


dustrial relations and business. 


Clarence Francis, Trustee. 
Born in Staten Island, New York, 
in 1888. At twenty-two he started 
selling for Corn Products Refining, 
and by 1914 was district manager 
at Detroit from whence he went to 
Ralston Purina, St. 


sales manager the cereal division. 


Louis, as 


Selling a larger field he went with 
Postum Company as domestic sales 
manager. As Postum was one of 
the several companies wliich formed 
| Foods, Mr. 


General Francis be 


came vice pre sident and sales di- 
rector, General Foods, and by 


December 


this giant food organization. 


1935 was president of 


Jay Hormel, Trustee. Since he 
left Princeton he has 


stantly engaged in the management 


been con- 
of the company founded by his 
father, George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, one of the country’s fastest 
growing, most aggressive meat 
packers and canners. Famed as an 
innovator, Mr. Hormel was one of 
the first men in the country to try 
a plan for continuous employment. 
He is a “full employment” enthu- 
siast, and one of the ablest, most 
successful men in his industry. 
Born Austin, Minnesota, 1892. 


Lou Holland, Trustee. President, 
Holland Engraving Company, 
formerly president Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. Re- 
cently headed one of the WPA 
committees to assist small business 
men in the war effort. 


Charles Ruffin Hook, ‘Trustee. 
President, American Rolling Mill 
Company. Famous for his ability 
to get along with labor Mr. Hook’s 


industrial relations at Middletown, 
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Ohie, have been held up by many 
excellence. An 
Ohioan, born in 1880 at 
nati, Mr. Hook has 
American 1920, as 


superin 


as a model of 
Cincin- 
been with 
since night 
superintendent, general 
tendent, operating VIC president, 
Manager, vice 


assistant general 


president, and president since 1930 


Reagan Houston, Vruste. 

Chairman of San Antonio’s Alamo 
National Bank, and 
A. B. Frank Company, one of the 


and suc 


pre sicdent 


South’s most aggressive 


cessful dry FOOUS whol s il rs and 


manufacturers. 


Eric A. Johnston, Vrusic: 
President, Brown-Johnston Com 
pany, Spokane, and 
United States Chamber of Com 
Mr. Johnston won 
praise for his rejuvenation of th 


ictionary U.S 


president, 


merce, rit ch 
old-fashioned, — r 
Chamber and for his open-minded 


attitude toward labor 


Harrison Jones, ‘Vrustee. Will b 
birthday Mr. 


\ irginia hor Nn. lew - 


fifty-six his next 
Jones is_ the 
trained board chairman of Coca 
Cola Company of Atlanta. After 
practicing law and teaching law in 
Atlanta, he joined Coca-Cola as 
assistant sales manager and ad 
vanced rapidly. 

If there is a product more intel 
ligently merchandised than Coca 
Cola we do not know about it, and 
if there is a company generally 
better managed we would be glad 
to hear of it. 


Charles Franklin Kettering, 
Trustee. Born in Loudonville, 
Ohio, in 1876, educated at Ohio 
State. Mr. Kettering helped elec- 
trify cash registers for National 
Cash; invented starting, lighting, 
and ignition devices for automo- 
biles; invented and perfected the 
Delco system of lighting for farm 
homes. Several large industries 
have been built from his inventions 
Vice 
General Motors Corporation, and 


and researches. president 


head of that company’s vast re- 


search projects for many years. 
One of the wittiest, most interest- 
ing public speakers in America to- 
day and usually about twenty 
vears ahead of most industrialists. 
Developed Duco, which made mod 
ern mass production of closed cars 
possible ; discovered Ethyl gasoline ; 
and was responsible for many 
other discoveries, inventions, and 


improvements. 


Thomas Bayard McCabe, 1: 
tee. Born in Maryland and will be 
fifty next July. Obtained degree at 
work for 


Scott Paper Company as salesman, 


Swarthmore, went to 
advancing through grade to the 

*s presidency by 1927. 
iy cle ral Reserve Bank, 


Philadelphia, and a director of sev 


company ) 


Chairman 


eral other companies. 


Reuben Buck Robertson, tru. 
te ce M i 


traimed indust| 


Robertson is another law 
rialist and is execu 
tive vic presic nt, Champion Pa 
per and Fibre Company, one of the 
largest paper producers in Amert 
ca. Office at Canton, North Caro 
lina. He is active in banking and 
in many public duties. He was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio (1879), edu 
cated at Yale. Especially active in 
human relations work, conserva- 


tion, and educational work. 


Harry Scherman, ‘Trustee. Born 


Montreal, 1887, educated at 
Wharton School and University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Scherman is 
noted as the founder of the Book 
of the Month Club and as author 
of several widely discussed books 
on Economics. staff 
member Ruthrauff and Ryan and 
J. Walter 


now partner Sackheim and Scher- 


Formerly a 
Thompson Company, 


man, advertising agency. 


John Stuart, Trustee. Mr. 
Stuart was born in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 1887, was educated at Chi- 
cago University and Princeton. 
His first job was with the Quaker 
Oats plant, at Cedar Rapids, as a 
“factory hand.” He moved to Chi- 
cago in 1903, became assistant 


> 











superintendent in one of the plants, 
then assistant operating manager, 
second vice president. He has been 
president since 1922. Quaker Oats 
would stand high on any list of 
well managed companies in Ameri- 


The Field D 


Committee 


There are eleven members of this 
committee in addition to the chair- 
man who is Marion Bayard Fol- 
som, whose brief biography is in 
the preceding section. As in the 
list of trustees the selections seem 
to have been particularly fortu- 
nate, with each district being 
represented by progressive, far- 
sighted men who have won their 
spurs in active business life and 
whose community-building activi- 
ties have been especially note- 
worthy. Every man on the list was 
selected for his independence of 
thought, his community standing, 
and his skill as an executive. 


Henry P. Kendall (8 ost on). 
Mr. Kendall organized the Kendall 
Company, which owns and oper- 
ates Bauer and Black, Bike and 
Web 
and the Kendall Mills. Aetive in 
banking, in public work and _ re- 


Manufacturing Company, 


search, and author of works on 
profit sharing. Born in Boston 
1879, educated at Amherst. 


Walter Deane Fuller (Philadel 
phia). Iowa-born publishing execu- 
tive, with Butterick, Crowell, Me- 
Clure and then Curtis. President, 
Curtis Publishing Company since 
1934. Director of First National 
Bank, Philadelphia; trustee, Penn 
Mutual Insurance Company, and 
active in national association work. 


George A. Sloan (New York). A 
law-trained (Vanderbilt) Tennes- 
Mr. Sloan has 
an enviable record as an industrial- 


sean, born in 1893. 


ist and as an authority on eco- 
nomic and social problems. He has 
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ca. Mr. Stuart is an authority on 
Northern Trust 
International Harves- 


grain, director 
Company, 
ter, Benjamin Electric, Elgin 
Watch, Canadian Bank of Com- 


merece, Canada Life Assurance Co. 


been secretary Copper and Brass 
Research Association, Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, is a director of U.S. 
Steel Corporation, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber, Bankers Trust, Selby 
Shoe, and is active in a number of 


public service enterprises. 


George Dent Crabbs (Cleve- 
land). Chairman, Philip 
Company and vice president the 


Carey 


Cincinnati Union Terminal, most 
modern union station in America. 
Is a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, Procter 
and Gamble Company, Wheeling 
Steel, and different railroads and 
transport companies, 


John Stewart Bryan ( k ich- 
mond). A Virginian, a graduate of 
University of Virginia and Har- 
vard and, like so many others of 
the group comprising the commit- 
tee, a law-trained executive. He has 
been president and publisher of the 
Richmond News-Leader since 1909. 
A director of the Southern Rail- 
way and a leader in community, 
social, and educational activities. 


Ralph Budd (Chicago). Best- 
known railroad man in the Middle 
West. Ralph Budd was born in 
Waterloo, Iowa, in 1879, and has 
held about every operating posi- 
tion on several different railroads 
from the Canal to the 
West Coast, including a term as 
president of the Great Northern 
Railroad. President of the Burling- 
ton Lines since 1932. Is a direc- 
tor of Chicago’s First National 
Bank, 


‘ > 
Company. 


Panama 


International Harvester 


Frank Chambless Rand ( s¢. 
Louis). When you think of St. 
Louis your mind turns to shoes, 
and thinking of without 
thinking of a Rand is like thinking 
of great generals and forgetting 


Napoleon. A member of the famed 


shoes 


Mississippi family of merchants 
who came to St. Louis to whole- 
sale shoes, then to make and sell 
them and build the International 
Shoe Company into our largest 
shoe making enterprise. Mr. Rand 
began with the company as sales- 
man, held many positions until he 
was elected president in 1916. Di- 


banks, 


minals, a telephone company, and 


rector of railroads, ter- 


several schools and hospitals. 


Harold W. Sweatt ( Minneapo- 
lis). Minnesota born (1891), edu- 
cated at University of Minnesota. 
Mr. Sweatt has 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company since 1934. His com- 


been president 


pany, a leader in its field, operates 
one of the most modern factories 
anywhere. He is a director of the 
Northwestern National Bank and 
Trust Company. 


Grant Stauffer (Kansas City). 
Born at Hope, Kansas, 1886; at- 
tended University of Kansas, 1908- 
1910; became a coal salesman; and 
today is president Sinclair Coal 
Company and a number of coal 
mine companies. He is a director 
of Stauffer Publications, of which 
his brother is president. They pub- 
lish a chain of newspapers in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, New Mexico. A di- 
rector of Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, and active in com- 
munity and industry service. 


C. Scott Fletcher, Field Director. 
“Scottie” Fletcher is the sales 
dynamo at Studebaker Sales Cor- 
poration and will have charge ot 
the organization and development 
of strong local committees which 
will report to the twelve members 
of the Field Development Commit 
tee. He has already started experi 
mental groups in Peoria, Wheel 
ing, Reading. 
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Ernest L. Kurth (Dallas). 
Born in Polk County, Texas 
(1885), and educated at South 
western University. Mr. Kurth is 
active as a director or officer in 
many East Texas enterprises in- 


cluding a long list of lumber com- 


panies (manufacturing), East 
Texas Theatres, Lufkin Amuse- 


ment Company, Lufkin Foundry 
and Machine Company, Southland 
Paper Mills, and is a director of 
the Federal Bank at 
Dallas. 


W. P. Fuller, Jr. (San Francis- 


co). President the aggressive, suc- 
cessful W. P. 


West Coast's largest paint manu 


Reserve 


Fuller Company, 


facturers. 





David C. Prince. Vice President, 
General Electric Company and 
rapidly becoming known as_ the 
“daddy” of post-war planning for 
individual companies, is chairman 
of the Committee’s Industrial Ad- 
visory Board. Mr. Prince was 
born at Springfield, Illinois, was 
educated in engincering at Univer- 
sity of Michigan and University of 
Illinois. He has been with General 
Klectrie Company since 19138, ex- 
cept for three years as a staff 
member of the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission, and a couple of 
years in the Army Air Service in 
World War I. He has been in Gen- 
eral Electric’s research department 
and in charge of GE’s application 


engineering since 1919. 


Research Committee 


Ralph E. Flanders, whose briet 
biography appears under the sec- 
tion headed “trustees and officers.” 
is chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee. Other members of the com 
mittee whose biographies appear 
previously are Chester C. Davis, 
William B. Benton, Eric A. John- 
ston, and Paul G. Hoffman. The 


additional members are: 


William Loren Batt. \ toosicr 
(Salem, Indiana). Mr. Batt is a 
Purdue engineering graduate who 
began with Hess-Bright Manufac- 
turing Company as head of the 
until he 


. 
company Ss laboratory 


went with SKF Industries as gen 
eral manager in 1919. He was ap- 
pointed president in 1923, a posi- 
tion which he retains today. But 
for nearly two years he has dis- 
tinguished himself as head of the 
Materials Division War Produce 
tion Board where he has worked as 
long and as hard as anybody and 


accomplished more than many. 


§. Bayard Colgate. Of the fa 
mous soap making family that put 
together the old Colgate and Com- 
pany, The Palmolive Company, and 


Peet Brothers to form one of the 
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“big three” soap companies of the 
world. He’s a Yale graduate and 
has been with Colgate and Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet since 1921 when he 
was twenty-three years old. He is 
chairman Economic Policy Com- 
National 


Manufacturers, and board chair- 


mittee Association of 


man the big soap company. 


Max Epstein. Watch any freight 
train roll by and you will see some 
of Mr. Epstein’s tank or special 
purpose cars of which he (his com- 
pany) has as many as anybody. 
Chairman of General American 
Transportation Corporation, He 
is widely known in Chicago as a 
philanthropist and business leader. 
A director of the Chicago Daily 
News, Institute of Fine Arts, Umi 
versity of Chicago, Red Cross, and 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Donald Kirk David. Born in 
1896, at Moscow, Idaho. Mr. 
David is that rare combination, a 
business man and a 
greal Uni- 


versity of Idaho and Harvard, he 


successful 
teacher. Educated at 


was an instructor at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 


ministration; then assistant dean 









and professor of marketing from 
1920 to 1927. Executive vice 
president Royal Baking Powder 
Company, vice president of Stand- 
ard Brands, and later — presi- 
Maize 
Company. He is also dean of the 
School — of 


Business and a director in a num- 


dent American Products 


Harvard Graduate 
ber of business and financial enter- 


prises. 


Beardsley Ruml. fowan (Cedar 
Rapids, 1896) and the man who 
scared Congress with a truly sen 
sible income tax payment plan, 
perhaps too good for Congress to 
understand, As almost everybody 
now knows he is treasurer of R. H. 
Macy and Company, world’s larg- 
est retail store. Prior to his con- 
nection with Maecy’s, he was a pro- 
fessor at University of Chicago, 
secretary the Scott Company, as 
sistant to the president of the Car- 
negie Corporation, and active in 
economic planning and public serv 


ce, 


Thomas W. Lamont, Research. 
Born in Claverack, New York, 
1870, and a member of the firm, 
J. P. Morgan and Company since 
i911. Director, Tele- 


phone and ‘Telegraph, Santa Fe 


American 


Railroad, member of Committee of 
Bankers for Adjustment Mexican 
Debt, 


U.S. Treasury, an American Com- 


Foreign Representative, 
mittee to Negotiate Peace, and ac- 
tive in many public service groups 


and enterprises. 


One of the tragedies of the great 
depression was that there were too 
many panaceas, too many people 
with remedies, and too many reme- 
dies which treated only one phase 
of the national economic illness, 
ignoring other phases of it. The 
view- 


business men had certain 


points. Government men had 
others. And both sides had econo- 
mists to back them up. The result 


was confusion. 
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The committee has set as one 
of its goals the job of finding cer- 
tain areas of agreement for busi- 
ness, government, and the econo- 
mists. True, they expect some dif- 
ferences and it would be impossible 
for these different groups always 
to see eve to eye on all economic 
problems. Yet the three groups 
may travel, at least for some dis 
tance, along the same road. 

Inviting a group of the nation’s 
top economists to express their 
opinions and to contribute the re- 
sults of their studies, business 
hopes to learn much. And it also 
hopes that perhaps the economists 
and governmental authorities can 
learn, as one business man put it, 
“at least a little from us.” Thus 
instead of fighting each other, in- 
stead of calling each other names, 
they are attempting to approach 
the problem, as far as_ possible, 
from the same starting point and 
with the same goals in view. 

The economists have done a tre- 
mendous job of assembling, study- 
ing, and interpreting figures. Their 
contribution may prove to be the 
cement which binds all viewpoints 
and holds together a concerted 
effort, on a national seale to chart 
a sound course of all phases of our 
national economy. So that business 
may be familiar with the records 
of the men who are working with 
the Committee for Economie De- 
velopment here is a list, with brief 
notes about the economists thus 
far cooperating and working with 
the committee: 


Sumner H. Slichter, Chairman, 
Advisory Board. Born at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in 1892. Dr. Slichter 
was educated at University of 
Munich, at University of Wiscon- 
sin, and was awarded his Ph.D. at 
University of Chicago. He was an 
instructor of economics at Prince- 
ton, professor of economics at Cor- 
nell, and professor of business eco- 
nomics at Harvard, and Lamont 
professor economics at Harvard 
since 1940. In 1941 he was presi- 
dent American Economic Associa- 
tion and he has served on the staff 
of Brookings Institution. 
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Robert De Blois Calkins, vic. 
Chairman Advisory Board. Born in 
Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1903. Dr. 
Calkins was educated at William 
and Mary College and at Stanford 
University. He has been active in 
research work at Stanford, a lee- 
turer at University of California, 
and is well known as an arbitrator 
Dean, 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 


of labor disputes. Now 
versity. 


Theodore 0. Yntema, Research 
Director. Born at Holland, Michi 
gan (1900), and educated at Hoy 
College, Universit v of Illinois, 
University of Chicago, and Har- 
vard. Dr. Yntema has been con 
nected with University of Chicago 
since 1923, first as instructor in 
accounting (he is a CPA) and then 
as professor of statistics. He has 
served as a consulting economist 
for United States Steel Corpora 
tion, Liggett and Myers Tobacco 
Company, Inland Steel, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, U. S. 
Gypsum Company, Armour and 


Company, and others. 


Neil Jacoby, Advisory Board. A 
Canadian, born in Saskatchewan 
and educated at University of 
Saskatchewan and University of 
Chicago. Dr. Jacoby has had a 
varied experience as manager re 
search department, Lawrence, 
Stern and Company; with the Ih 
nois Department of Finance; 
Saskatchewan Taxation Commis 
sion; as assistant professor; then 
professor of Finance, University of 


Chicago. 


William I. Myers, Advisor) 
Board. Dr. Myers is one of the 


leading farm finance authorities. 


He was born at Lowman, New 
York, in 1891, earned his Ph.D. at 
Cornell, and has been on the Cor 
nell staff as an instructor and as 
professor of farm finance of the 
agricultural and farm management 
courses there. He was president 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion; director Federal Surplus Re 
lief Corporation and Commodity 
Credit Corporation ; and held many 


other important posts, such as ad- 
visor to the Agricultural Commit- 
tee American Bankers Association. 


Harold D. Lasswell, 
Board. Dr. Lasswell was born at 
Donnellson, Illinois (1902), earned 
his Ph.D. at University of Chi- 


cago and was a graduate student 


Advisory 


at the universities of London, 
Geneva, Paris, and Berlin, special 
He has 


lectured at many universities and 


izing in Political Science. 


is now Director War Communica 
tions Research, Library of Con 
gress. Author of several books on 
labor problems, propaganda tech 
niques and political science. Editor 
Public Opinion Quarterly. 


Theodore W. Schultz, Advisory 


Board. Another top rank agricul- 
tural economist, Dr. Schultz is a 
South Dakotan (Arlington, 1902), 
educated at School of Agriculture, 
Brookings, South Dakota, and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He is head 
of the Department of Economics, 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa; 
author of several works on farm 
products tariffs and editor of 


Journal of Farm Economics. 


Ralph Young, Advisory Board. 
Head of the Department of Eco 
University of 


— » 
nomics, Pennsv! 


vania, 

No. brief biographical notes, 
such as those published here, can 
do justice to true leaders, for the 
unheralded and uncounted jobs 
these leaders have performed for 
their communities and for their in- 
dustries are too often not recorded. 

But the people of the cities, the 
districts, and of the country often 
sense the difference between men. 
They know that one man or one 
company occasionally earns much, 
vet contributes comparatively 
little to his industry or his com- 
munity as a whole. But in’ this 
group of men there is scarcely one 
man whose life has not been stud- 
ded with countless unselfish acts 
performed, not for profit but for 
community, regional, industrial, or 
national advancement. 
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OFFICE Licence La. 


A new tax deduction for the payroll, changes in procurement methods, requests 
to give up more typewriters. The office manager pulls in his belt, revises his work, 
and does the best he can. Here are a few currently helpful suggestions to try 





Victory Tax Deductions 


OR most employers this new law 
increases the problem of wage 
calculation and payroll writing, 
recording, accumulating, and_re- 
porting the amounts deducted. 

To simplify the calculation of 
the tax, the law provides that in 
lieu of computing the tax on the 
exact amount earned, the tax may 
be, at the election of the employer, 
determined from “wage bracket” 
tables included in the law. These 


Gross 
Earnings 


Hours Rate 


40 1.00 40 00 


PALL. 


40 


tables permit the determination of 
the tax during the payroll writing. 

When a computing-writing ma- 
chine is used for writing the pay- 
roll, it might be desirable to com- 
pute the tax on the exact amount 
of taxable earnings, especially if 
the machine is used to determine 
earnings (hours times rate) and 
to calculate the Federal Insurance 
Contribution of 1 per cent. One 


suggested method is as follows: 


Victory Tax 


Deduct Add 
5% of 5% of $12 
Earnings Exempt 


2.00 60 


Net 


38.20 


On one type of accounting machine available it is possible to perform all of the calculations 
indicated above by the multiplying mechanism of the machine. 


Users of payroll machines may 
require revision of their present 
forms and possibly changes in ma- 
chine set-ups. 

In many cases, where deductions 
are entered in columns and a col- 
umn is not already available, one 
may be provided for this new de- 
duction by combining others which 
are less important. Frequently 
separate columns are provided for 
deductions which do not ordinarily 
occur in the same pay period. 
These may be combined in a single 
column under a double heading, 
and the type of deduction being 
designated by a symbol printed by 
the payroll machine or from the 
addressing machine date plate. 

2” 


One large electrical goods manu- 
facturer has solved the deduction 
problem by combining all fixed de- 
into 


ductions a single amount. 


When the 


signs for the various services for 


employee originally 


which deductions are made, an 


itemized statement is furnished 
showing what the weekly deduction 
for each service will be. As changes 
occur new statements are issued. 

A novel solution, where the num- 
ber of deductions are in excess of 
the registers and columns avail- 
able, is illustrated in table below. 

Using this plan, (1) the fixed 
and other known deductions are 
posted to the employee’s statement 
of earnings and deductions in one 
operation, and (2) the earnings 
and deductions based on earnings 
at another operation. A journal of 
ob- 


“other deductions’ 


tained and/or the entries made to 


may be 


an employee’s earnings record as a 
by-product, machine features per- 
mitting. The “other deductions” 
may be entered on the reverse side 
of the earnings record or below, or 
adjacent to, the entry made in the 
second operation. 

This plan has a number of ad- 
vantages. First, it breaks the peak 


Other Deductions 


Miscellaneous 


Group 
Insurance 


Date Description Amount 


Jan. 9 Lost Badge 2.00 


1.00 £50 


Credit 
Union Total 


War 
Bonds 


Hospital 
Insurance 


5.00 2.50 15.00 


504 JOHN F. DARNELL 


i 
., - 
Earnings 


Hours 


Date Worked Rate 


(2) Jan. 9 14.0 1.00 $4.00 


Total includ- 
Regular ing Overtime 


4600 16 


Deductions 


Net 
Pay 


Other 
(See above) 


Victory 


FIC. Tax 


1.60 15.00 28 . 94 


NAME OF COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Statement of Employee’s Earnings and Deductions 
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load of payroll writing by con- 
solidating numerous deductions to 
a single figure before the end of 
the pay period. Second, it pro- 
vides additional totals where ma- 
chines equipped with accumulating 
registers are used. Third, it per- 
mits using a shorter stub though 
retaining the columnar arrange- 
ment. There are many variations 
of this plan. This suggestion comes 
from Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 


* 
BSENTEEISM in the office 


‘auses much trouble. More 
trouble than is always necessary. 
Someone is away from the office to- 
aay. On that day a customer calls 
up about a matter that only this 
one person understands. After 
much questioning and worry some- 
body else is found who knows about 
it and finally the customer is an- 
swered. But the customer thinks 
the organization must be composed 
of a group of mental defectives. 
Concerning this annoying matter 
William Feather, editor of The 
William Feather Magazine, says: 

“To get the information neces- 
sary to handle your job properly, 
you have to be something of a 
snooper. This is not attempting to 
justify crime; it’s just reporting 
what goes on in most offices. 

“You are given a memorandum 
to proceed at once with a job that 
has been hanging fire for two 
years. Joe, who was familiar with 
it, is in the Army. Tom and George 
once worked on it, but neither will 
think to tell you. They will, in fact, 
deny any knowledge of the matter 
until you produce an old letter to 
prove them wrong. 

“You promise a customer that 
you'll send him vital details in to- 
night’s mail. Charlie has them. 
Fortunately you learn by eaves- 
dropping that he won’t be back in 
the office today. 

“You are entrusted with an im- 
portant order. But the facts neces- 
sary to its execution are in Bill’s 
private file, and he would never 
think of giving them to you, so 
vou have to steal them. 
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Used by the Globe Indemnity Company to eliminate unnecessary typing this 
form is furnished members of the office staff for inter-office correspondence. 
With use of carbons, copies may be retained. Saves time and conserves machines 


“If you didn’t get information 
by a private grapevine, you would 
never know when the boss will be 
out of town, or what has been 
going on around the office, and 
half your work would have to be 
done over.” 

In most offices it would pay to 
have stricter rules about private 
files, about requiring people to in- 
form each other of pending mat- 
ters, and to demand that absentees 
call the office and advise someone 
else of pending matters, papers for 
which are in the bottom drawer of 
his desk, or in his private file. 


* 
HORT CUTS in the simplest 


office operations, many of them 
so simple we wonder why we never 
did the job right in the first place, 
can be achieved in many offices. 
For example, Standard Register 
Company had a customer who 
was making out three separate 
forms to authorize, record. and 
identify quantities of items to be 
withdrawn from bulk stock for 
plating or other operations re 
quired on special order. The old 
way required cight operations to 
authorize a simple move of bulk 


stock and from one to three opera- 
tions, usually not more than two 
operations on the stock itself. 
Standard redesigned the form and 
enabled one writing to do the job 
for all three possible factory op- 
erations, including withdrawal of 
stock. After writing is completed 
the form is ejected from the regis- 
ter by the turn of a handle, the 
forms then torn off and dispatched. 


* 
REPRINTED INVOICES are 


great time-savers. <An_ office 
manager analyzed invoicing and 
found that at certain times of the 
year, billers were writing the same 
items over and over again for 
weeks at a time. Another office 
manager noticed that after large 
mailings on certain special offers 
that as much as half of all the 
company’s business consisted of 
sales of the items featured in the 
mailings. Instead of having these 
items typed over and over again, 
he had special preprinted invoices 
run through a duplicator and each 
invoice clerk given a supply. The 
idea reduced the time required to 
invoice these items about 40 per 
cent, 
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(Continued from page 10) 


Where and how will that surplus be 
spent? We have always put some 
of our surplus funds into luxuries. 
In a period of depression we are 
content to live on meat, bread, po- 
tatoes. But as depression ends and 
we enter prosperous times we add a 
little cake. Is your product in the 
“cake” class? Then add something 
to the estimate to allow for this 
inevitable indulgence in luxury. 

Estimates must take these facts 
into consideration. Remember, we 
are planning for full employment 

full employment leaves millions 
of people with some surplus—and 
surplus funds go into the very 
products which are depressed in 
times of distress. But there is more 
than this to be considered. Certain 
products disappeared from pro- 
duction in 1942. There is a pent- 
up demand for these products 
which may assert itself strongly 
after Victory. Allow for this too 
in estimates. 

At this point 
reader is probably asking himself, 
“But what will be the policy of the 
Government? How much taxes will 
the people have to pay? Will indus- 
try be taxed so heavily that no 


almost every 


surplus for expansion will be 
available?” 

These are fair questions and no 
one can answer them with finality. 
But the committee hopes to de- 
velop a plan in which the Govern- 
ment will operate in certain well 
defined areas, for a total of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000, 
which would leave business ample 
funds for capital formation, dur- 
able equipment, and expansion. 
Such a figure for government 
would include $9,000,000,000 for 
ordinary government services, 
$7,000,000,000 for defense, and 
$4,000,000,000 for public con- 
struction. 

In later articles we will show 
how authorities estimate private 
building to be from 900,000 to 
1,500,000 dwelling units a year for 
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many years after peace. We need 
such a quantity of houses, and 
construction of them would take up 
much slack in employment. We will 
also show how and why authorities 
think construction of homes on 
this scale is feasible. 

Now, last, but by no means least 
important, who are the members of 
this committee? It is called the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Paul Hoffman, president, 
Studebaker Corporation, accepted 
the chairmanship of the committee 
at the request of Jesse Jones, 
secretary, Department of Com- 
merece. The committee is independ- 
ent. It is neither an official nor 
semi-official 
though the Department of Com- 


government  ageney, 
merece is donating space for head- 
quarters in Washington and has 
granted Carrol L. Wilson, form- 
erly of the department, a leave to 
act as the executive secretary. It 









is a self-financing, private and non- 
profit organization. 

William Benton, vice president, 
University of Chicago, formerly of 
Benton and Bowles, well-known ad- 
vertising agency, is vice president. 
There is a board of trustees, a field 
development committee, a finance 
and research committee, and an 
executive committee, backed up by 
12 regional chairmen, 135 to 150 
district chairmen and local chair- 
men, most of whom remain to be 
appointed. The names of the men 
thus far serving on the various 
committees need no introduction. 
They are self-recommending. 

We have attempted to sketch the 
outlines of the committee’s work 
and plans only briefly. In future 
issues we will present more facts 
and more “how to” reports, show- 
ing how companies are proceeding 
under plans outlined by the Com- 
mittee for Economie Development. 





Business Welcomes Change 


BY LEWIS H. BROWN 


President, Johns-Manville Corporation 


FEEL that I should attempt to 

dispel two common misconcep- 
tions about business men. Many 
persons labor under the illusion 
that business men desire to “go 
back to the good old days of the 
nineteen twenties,” and that they 
always want to maintain the status 
quo. Both assumptions are falla- 
cies. Permit me to say, as one who 
became head of a large corpora- 
tion six months before the crash of 
1929, that I have no desire to go 
back to the good old days of the 
twenties. Nor do I want to live 





over again the depression and ex- 
perimentation era of the thirties. I 
will rejoice when we have behind 
us the first half of the forties— 
—these days of bureaucratically 
controlled economy made necessary 
by war. I look forward to the post- 
war future in the hope that we can 
profit by the mistakes of the twen- 
ties, and the errors of the thirties, 
and the lessons of war in organiz- 
ing a better way of life for all of 
us here in America. (From a talk 
before the Washington Members 
of the American Economic Assn. ) 
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Grows Flag of Flowers on 


Three-Acre Plot 


Badger Seeds, wholesale flower 
seed growers, received much 
publicity about a growing flag, 
three acres in extent which they 
planted and brought to matur- 
ity on the company’s property 
it El Monte, California, during 
the summer of 1942. The flag 
was made up of plants of the 
innual Larkspur. It was set in 
a field of White King Lark- 
spur, 835 by 465 feet, or a total 
of nine acres. The flag itself 
measured 455 by 260 feet or a 
total of three acres. The blue 
field of Blue Spire Larkspur 
was 186 by 140 feet. The stars 
were formed of White King 


Larkspur, and were 10 feet 
square. The stripes were of 
Carmine King and White King 
Larkspur and were 22 feet wide 
by 455 feet long. According 
to Elizabeth M. Badger, hy- 
bridist, there were about 200,- 
000 plants in the flag itself, and 
more than 600,000 in the entire 
field. 

While not every company has 
this much space to spare, nor 
the floricultural experts to work 
out the idea, some companies 
do have the space and can af- 
ford the talent. For these the 
idea is one which will bring 
much favorable comment. 


Republic Drill and Tool Opens 
Beauty Parlor for Women 


A number of companies have 
always maintained private bar- 
ber shops for male employees, 
but, so far as we are able to 
determine, Republic Drill and 
Tool Company is the first com- 
pany to open a beauty parlor 
for women employees. 

There is to be nothing frivo- 
lous about the services of the 
beauty parlor. The company 
recognizes the need for provid- 
ing a chance for women to ob- 
tain adequate services, skin 
protection, grooming, hand 
treatments, and hair treatments. 
Protective manicures and hand 
treatments will be stressed for 
women doing delicate precision 
work in which sensitivity of 
touch is an important factor. 
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sright nail polish will be en- 
couraged for women operating 
machines to give better visibil- 
ity to the tips as they fly in 
and out of machines. Hair styl- 
ing will be based on safety re- 
quirements, and special skin 
treatments of a _ protective 
nature will be offered to wom- 
en working with materials 
which might jeopardize skin 
cleanliness or health. 

If any other company is 
ahead of Republic, the editors 
of this magazine would be 
happy to learn about it, because 
the plan may be instrumental 
in reducing absenteeism among 
women, some of which is be- 
lieved to be due to the need of 
women to visit beauty parlors. 


I 





Edison Publishes Magazine for 
Employees Released for War 


With 24 pages and about 75 
to 106 illustrations, 
Men at War is a new type of 


Ndison 


employee magazine now being 
issued by Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jer 
sey. The magazine is devoted 
almost entirely to the activities 
of Edison employees who have 
been released to enter the 
armed services. 

According to Rod _ Fuller, 
Edison promotion man, who is 
editing the book, the magazine 
is formulated on the theory 
that our armed services have 
sufficient war in their daily 
routine and want news, cheer- 
ful, light or otherwise tending 
to the sunny side from the 
folks back home. 

Some typical stories are: 
Story of a former Edison em 


ployee who had difficulty in get- 
ting into the service, but finally 
found a place for himself in 
the parachute battalions. An- 
other story deals with the first 
Edison woman to enter the 
armed services, Irma V. Bou- 
ton who is a WAAC. Where 
there are fathers in the Edi- 
son organization who have sons 
in the services there is mention 
of the father’s work in connec- 
tion with stories about the men 
in service. 

A typical story of this nature 
tells about an employee, Art 
Gagnon, who has two sons in 
the service, one a Wing Coim- 
mander at Corpus Christi 
Naval Base, the other is en- 
gaged as a Wing Leader at a 
pre-flight training school at 
Norman, Oklahoma. 














Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 





ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 


sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. Radio Trains Seattle 
War Workers 


THE medium of radio—to help solve 
wartime personnel problems in war in- 
dustries—is being used by three major 
Seattle war industries: Boeing Aircraft 
Company, Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and Puget Sound Navy 
Yard. This training-via-radio project, 
sponsored by the education department 
of KIRO, Seattle, is believed to be with- 
out parallel in American industry. 

The broadcasts are under the title, 
“Pledge Allegiance to Your Job,” and 
are heard weekly on KIRO. To reach 
supervisors and workers on all three 
shifts at war plants, each program is 
broadcast three times within a 24-hour 
period, 

Specific supervisory and personnel 
problems are discussed on each program, 
with supervisors from each plant appear- 
ing in rotation. These discussions of pro- 
duction and personnel problems affecting 
plant output are utilized by training 
officers as integrated parts of regular 
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plant training courses. Transcriptions are 
made available for this purpose, and in 
some instances, training officers find it 
helpful to “rebroadcast” an entire pro- 
gram over this plant’s public address sys- 
tem. 

The fact that radio readily reaches 
workers as well as supervisors is a key 
point of this unusual training plan. 

“Ordinarily our supervisory staff mem- 
bers know the problem and why it ex- 
ists,” says Budd I. Davis, supervisor of 
education and training at Boeing, in 
commenting on this point, “but just as 
often our mechanics and other workers 
do not understand this, because under 
ordinary circumstances we don’t have 
time to discuss it at length with these 
thousands of men who are so important 
to maximum output. 

“Radio gives us this opportunity, and 
in such a way that our men know they 
have been taken into our confidence in 
the matter. This draws our entire work- 
ing organization into closer cooperation.” 

The plan may be of value to other war 
plants. 


2. Offers Jobs to Men 


With 1A Cards 


THE unemployed man who rides a 1A 
draft card and is awaiting induction has, 
in recent months, found himself unable 
to procure work because employers for 
the most part are looking for perman- 
ent help. His problem was solved, re- 
cently, when Marshall Field & Company 
of Chicago announced that it would wel- 
come applications for temporary jobs for 
men who were 1A, 1B, or who might, 
for any other legitimate reason, be forced 
to give up their jobs on short notice. 
This announcement was received joyously 
and two days after the help wanted ad- 
vertisements appeared in newspapers, the 
big loop store reported that one-sixth of 
all male applicants appearing at its em- 
ployment offices constituted 1A men. 


3. Odd-Hour Workers 
To Go To Work 


A “HALF-SHIFT” plan to tap a new 
manpower reservoir has been inaugu- 
rated by the Lake Erie Engineering Cor- 
poration of Buffalo, New York. 

People who have regular daytime jobs, 
but who have mechanical skills suitable 
for work in this heavy-machine industry, 
will work from 6 to 10 o’clock each 
evening at the plant, five days a week. 
In other words, they will work a “half 
shift.” 

The Buffalo office of the United States 
Employment Service hailed adoption of 
the “half-shift” plan as one of the most 
hopefui breaks in the manpower situa- 
tion since the beginning of all-out pro- 
duction of war materials. 

The plan works this way: A man may 
be a milk salesman, a garage mechanic, 
or a bond salesman. But he has certain 
industrial skills which, perhaps, he has 
noted on his Selective Service occupa- 
tional questionnaire. He may be eager to 
contribute to the war effort over and 
beyond his regular work. 

As many as 150 men are to be hired 
eventually on this “half shift,” Personnel 
Director Hugh P. Avery declared. 

Later the company may work out a 
plan to utilize two “half shifts’—from 
6 to 10 o’clock each evening and from 
10 p.m, to 2 a.m., as an example. 

“Men who have been signed up ini- 
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tially for the “half shift” have the thought 
that the evening work should give them 
the physical and mental stimulation en- 
joyed by the man who has a hobby and 
who puts in several hours each day in the 
home workshop in the basement,” Mr. 
Avery said. 

The U.S. Employment Service is help- 
ing the company obtain workers by going 
over occupational questionnaires. The 
company, in advertising for “half-shift” 
workers, has the advantage of being able 
to say: “Help the war effort and remain 
on your present job,” while many other 
industries have been compelled to adver- 
tise: “If engaged in another war indus- 
try, do not apply.” 

The Employment Service says the 
“half-shift” plan is sure to spread to 
other industries and that eventually it 
may be the means of tapping a great 
reservoir of bankers, clerks, salesmen, 
and other white-collar workers. 


4. Florida Trips for War- 
Weary Workers 


ELEVEN apartments at Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, are maintained by the Jack 
& Heintz Co., Cleveland, Ohio, which 
manufactures war goods, where key em- 
ployees and their wives are sent to re- 
cuperate from strain of industry. 

Every two weeks eleven couples are 
sent to Fort Lauderdale, according to 
William S. Jack, president, which allows 
four days for travel and ten days of 
sunshine and sea air. 

This is the relief provided for 12-hour 
days, 7-day week factory jobs, and it 
has proved successful in maintaining the 
efficiency of more than 200 key men who 
are vital to their production program. 

Mr. Jack said executives comb through 
the plant to find men who are beginning 
to lag or who are in ill health and pack 
them away to Florida ‘to recuperate. 

Next summer the company plans to 
send thirty men north to lake resorts and 
other attractive vacation spots every ten 
days. 

All such vacations are provided at 
company expense and careful checking 
of results has convinced officials that 
the improved physical conditions and re- 
newed enthusiasm of the returned work- 
ers are well worth any expense. 

Cottages booked for the season are on 
Las Olas Beach and will @éost the com- 
pany $7,500 for the season. Views of the 
ocean and New River Sound predomi- 
nate the scene where bathing is enjoyed 
all winter. One of the cottages was once 
occupied by Mrs. John Phillip Sousa. 

The Cleveland war workers were wel- 
comed by Vice Mayor Joel Taul and 
August Burghard, secretary of the Fort 
Lauderdale Chamber of Commerce. 

The first eleven couples formed the 
vanguard of a total of 140 couples to 
be sent to Fort Lauderdale this winter, 
according to E. L. Foster, of Cleve- 
land, who is in charge of the group. 

The vacationers spent their days eat- 
ing, swimming, fishing, and playing games 
on the beach, but at night they sleep. It 
is reported that other companies are 
about to try the plan. 
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FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Tne war against this crippling enemy on the children’s 
front depends on your support. Your dimes and dollors 
are the ammunition! Speed them along to the President 
at the White House. 


ANNUAL APPEAL—JANUARY 15-30 


The National Foundation For Infantile Parlysis and the 
Celebration of the President’s Birthday 
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Three Payroll Records 
At One Writing 


THE payroll journal, the check and 
earnings statement, and the employee's 
individual record are made at one writ- 
ing by use of a new system just intro- 
duced by the Shelby Salesbook Company. 
Because of the shortage of typewriters 
and other machines employed in machine- 
prepared payrolls, the Shelby Payroll 
Recorder may prove helpful to many 
companies whose payrolls can be written 
by hand. The Recorder, formerly manu- 
factured of Bakelite and chrome plated 
steel and brass parts, has been redesigned. 
The new Recorder, called the Victory 
model, is made of solid and veneered 
black walnut. The metal parts, screws, 
grommets, and small parts weigh less 
than three ounces. By means of an adap- 
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tion of the pegboard principle, all the 
necessary forms to keep the three records 
are mounted on the Recorder, and 
through the use of spot carbon, all the 
necessary records are completed at one 
writing. 

The employee’s earnings statement, re- 
quired by law, may be made as a check 
voucher or as a part of the pay envelope 
or as an insert for the pay envelope. Be- 
cause all records are posted simultan- 
eously the possibility of errors in trans- 
cription is removed. 


Wood Files for 
Standard Cards 


WOOD, the great pinch hitter, is back in 
the office with a vengeance. While it 
never disappeared there was a strong 
trend toward metal for all filing pur- 


poses. With the war taking all steel many 
producers of filing equipment have 
turned back to wood. Among them are 
the Planned Business Equipment Com- 
pany whose card filing cabinet is illus- 
trated on this page. Users of tabulating 
machines will be especially interested in 
the sizes made for tabulating cards, as 
well as sizes for time card files, finger- 


print files, 3 by 5 cards, 4 by 6 cards, and 


6 by 9-inch cards. Each filing drawer 
has a “Sta-tite” compressor, the units 
are on a sectional interlocking basis, and 
the finish is standard office green to 
match the standard greens so often used 
in steel cabinets of all kinds. 

Bases are recessed for toe space, and 
units may be had with posting or refer- 
ence shelves as shown in the illustration. 
Any combination of sizes can be selected 
and built into one unit. 


Machine Re-inks Ribbons 
For Typewriters 


COATING typewriter ribbons with a 
uniform amount of ink by drawing the 
ribbons through a fountain-fed saturated 
pad is the work of a new machine re 
cently put on the market by the Display 
Equipment Company. It is claimed that 
use of this machine doubles the life ot 
the average typewriter ribbon. After the 
ribbon is coated it passes through pres 
sure rollers and is rewound, under ten 
sion, on an empty spool at the cost of 
cent or two. It is reported that the ma 
chine pays for itself on the first twenty- 
five ribbons treated. Ribbons may be 
used immediately after re-inking. 
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When the Foreman 
Needs a Desk 


MANY plant managers are conducting 
good housekeeping drives and in such 
drives the foremen are expected to set an 
example. But they cannot set much of an 
example unless they have a place for 
their records, orders, specifications, and 
necessary papers. Here is the answer for 
such a need—a small desk, with slanting 
top, which takes up little room and can 
fit in almost anywhere. The desk is also 
useful for small receiving rooms, for 
shipping departments, city shipping 
rooms, truck dispatching offices, and 
other similar places where a full-sized 
office desk would not be warranted, or 
where no room is available for full-sized 
desk. Readers interested in a supply of 
these desks may obtain f information 
from the manufacturers, W. C. Heller 
and Company, well-known makers of 
store equipment. 


Adjustable Chairs 
For Workers 


CORRECT seating is a major factor in 
production work because posture has an 
important effect on fatigue. Proper seat- 
ing reduces fatigue and permits work to 
be done with greater speed and facility. 
\ line cf instantly adjustable chairs 
offered by the Kewaunee Manufacturing 
Company is proving helpful in many 
plants. The chair’s height may be ad- 
justed simply by lifting the seat to the 
desired point, then stopping. It then locks 
instantly by means of a_ ballbearing 
clutch. It can be adjusted downward by 
raising it past the extreme seating height 
where it automatically unlocks. Then the 
seat is lowered all the way down, then 
raised to the desired point. It has been 
proved that seats which permit resting 
of feet on the floor relieve pressure on 
nerves and muscles in the legs above the 
knee and thus are a great improvement 
over any type of chair where adjust- 
ments to enable this posture are impos- 
sible. With a range of 10 inches (from 
20 to 30 inches above floor) the chairs 
offer ample adjustment suitable for any 
size or height person. 
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New Desk for 
Timekeepers 


ALTHOUGH it was intended _princi- 
pally as a_timekeeper’s or foreman’s 
desk, the Koch Desk has been adapted 
to many other shop uses. It is 48 inches 
high at front, 55 inches high at back, 
and has writing surface of 22 by 24 
inches. Two drawers are so constructed 
as to slide easily, and are arranged with 
dividers to hold various sizes of stand 
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ard forms and cards. The drawers, which 
are fitted with brass pulls, may have 
individual locks for each or with locks 
arranged for use of a master key. Easy 
rolling casters on the front have locks 
and those at the rear are stationary. Al 
though regularly finished in olive green, 
these units are also available in gray or 
black from George Koch Sons, Ine. 


Plastic Rock for 
Floor Repairs 


FOR leveling, surfacing, and patching 
floors of conerete, wood, brick or stone, 
United Laboratories, Inc., is offering a 
complete unit of material called Plastic 
Rock, which consists of Siloxide, setting 
powder, bond and asphalt paste. The 
units are mixed on the job by adding 
water. The resulting mixture is spread 
and troweled in the same manner as 
concrete. Principally used for patching 
and resurfacing floors it has many spe 
cial uses, such as surfacing sidewalks, 
stair treads, ramps, walks, boat decks, 
roofs, etc. When finished, Plastic Rock 
forms an extremely tough, rubbery sur- 
facing that resists wear indefinitely. The 
product may be used by unskilled or in- 
experienced labor and many maintenance 
departments are keeping a supply on 
hand for use at any time by plant main- 
tenance men. Full specifications and in- 
formation from United Laboratories, the 
makers. 








SOUND-SLIDEFILMS 
FOR SALES TRAINING 


The Dartnell Corporation now has 
available three outstanding sound- 
slidefilms for sales training, sales 
meetings and for showing as a 
feature at sales conventions. The 
films now available are as follows: 


“STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


Based on the Dartnell manuals of 
the same name these sound-slide- 
films dramatize the fundamentals of 
industrial and specialty salesman- 
ship. Titles of the seven films are: 
- Planning the Sale 
. Getting Better Interviews 
Making the Presentation 
. Disposing of Objections 
. Closing the Sale 
Managing Your Time 
. The Way to Leadership 


“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP” 


Produced for training retail sales- 
people and dealers’ personnel, the 
seven sound-slidefilms in this series 
are applicable to any kind of retail 
sales training operation. 

Making Customers Welcome 

Need for Merchandise Knowledge 


Handling Customers’ Objections 
Helping Customers to Buy 


1. 
2 
3. How to Use Suggestion Selling 
1 
5 


6. Developing Sales Personality 
7 


Winning Friends for a Store 


“SELLING LIFE INSURANCE” 


Just completed, this series of seven 
sound-slidefilms which Dartnell pro- 
duced in collaboration with R. & R. 
is ready for distribution. 

Dealing specifically with the tech- 
nique of selling life insurance, this 
series should be in the hands of 
every organization engaged in life 
underwriting. 


Outline scripts and full details of these 
sound-slidefilms will be sent on request. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Unbreakable spring Jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
j,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank 

Augusta, Ga, 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 353, Exeter, Nebr. 


House Organs 








eg ORY = 
RGARN 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at _less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. ‘St Diiunte. 


Ansonia, Conn. 








For Sales Managers 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS © 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales 
letters, collection letters, special 
letters to customers, and drama- 
tized mailings of all kinds. 400 
ideas and 400 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for 
$3.00. Sent on approval. Prize and 
Contest Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





HOW TO HARNESS A CONFER- 
ENCE, authored by Don Herold, pokes 
fun at the proverbial business conference 
and suggests, among other things, printed 
forms to help conduct successful con- 
ferences. A report in writing of the ac- 
complishments resulting from the con- 
ference and a follow-through check-up 
on the progress of the work assigned are 
also urged. Mr. Herold suggests there 
should be more writing in connection 
with conferences. 

The book is cartoon-illustrated and 
comes to the point with no mincing of 
words about the lack of result-producing 
conferences. A free copy of this business 
time-saver, published by Hammermill 
Paper Company, may be had by your 
request on business stationery. 


* * * 


THE INTERESTING STORY of the 
Pfaudler Company is told briefly in its 
attractive new booklet, Pfaudler Pano- 
rama. Its contents include: “What we 
make-—How we do it—What started us— 
Future outlook.” Equipment manufac- 
tured by Pfaudler serves many vital in- 
dustries, such as chemical warfare, chemi- 
cals, pharmaceutical supplies, and proc- 
essed foods. Business men engaged in any 
of these all-important industries will be 
interested in reading Pfaudler Pano- 
rama. 

* 7 7. 
MANUFACTURERS engaged primarily 
in war work, as well as all other busi- 
ness men seeking new ideas to make their 
packaging more efficient under wartime 
conditions, will find a wealth of helpful 
information in How To Pack War Ma- 
terials, a new packaging library booklet 
just published by the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company. Sufficient copies for all 
key men concerned with packing and dis- 
tribution may be had without cost by re- 
questing them on _ business stationery. 
Like other booklets in the series, this 
latest edition is free for the asking. 


* * * 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PA- 
PERS, to help manufacturers in the han- 
dling of their wartime problems with re- 
tailers, has prepared a study entitled 
How You Can Help Your Retailers Solve 
Their Wartime Problems! The study in- 
cludes reproduction of ads aimed to be 


useful to the retailers, six excellent ways 
to help consumer goods manufacturers in 
solving some of their retailer-relations 
problems, and an explanation of the at 
titude of the Treasury Department on 
advertising expense. This study has been 
prepared in the hope that business paper 
advertisers, their advertising agencies, 
and business publications generally will 
make free use of it for whatever value it 
may have. After the book has been read, 
comments are invited and welcomed! 


* * * 


CARE SAVES ROPE is the title of 
a handy little booklet recently published 
by the American Manufacturing Com 
pany. Valuable information to shipping 
departments is included, with instruc- 
tions in making splices, knots, and how 
to tie them. Also, a list of sixteen impor- 
tant “don’ts” to remember in using rope. 
The booklet also contains instructions on 
how to rig block and tackle, a chart for 
matching rope to block, and a weight and 
strength chart for Manila and sisal rope. 
As rope has become a vital war material, 
conservation and care in using are im- 
portant. This booklet will explain what 
you can do to save rope for Uncle Sam. 
* a . 

“SAFETY BEGINS AT YOUR 
FEET!” That’s the slogan contained in 
the Safety posters prepared by the Sperry 
Top-Sider Footwear Company (Division 
of U.S. Rubber Co.) A newer, safer type 
of work shoe for slippery floors is pre- 
sented in the company’s latest folder, 
featuring a patented non-slip sole. Pam- 
phlet and posters may be procured with- 
out obligation. 


- * * 


SHIPPERS of items ranging from to- 
matoes to trainer planes will be interested 
in the current issue (No. 9) of Acme 
Process News. This twelve-page house or- 
gan of Acme Steel Company reveals how 
many types of war and civilian products 
are protected in transit for safe arrival 
at far-flung destinations. Life rafts, pa- 
per, metal parts, landing field mats, 
planes, tractors, and machine guns are 
some of the shipments which are in- 
cluded in the present issue. Free copies 
are available. 
* * * 

TAPE SEALING news for all shipping 
departments is available from Seal, In- 
corporated, manufacturers of SealTonic, 
a non-inflammable new liquid chemical 
which, when mixed with ordinary water 
in your tape machine, makes the water 
penetrate and dissolve all of the glue 
on the tape instantaneously. Descriptive 
literature is available. 


* ” * 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRODUC- 
TIVE LIGHTING IN WAR PLANTS, 
a booklet prepared for industrial execu 
tives, consulting engineers, architects, 
and all others interested in the use of 
lighting as a production tool has recently 
been published by the Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company. The index to 
lighting problems and data relative to 
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productive lighting includes: General 
Lighting Installations, Supplementary 
Lighting Installations, Specialized Light- 
ing Installations, and Special Service In- 
stallations. The selection of lighting 
equipment for industrial areas is dis- 
cussed, as well as the problem of how to 
analyze the seeing task. A free copy of 
this timely booklet may be had upon re- 
quest. 


* * * 


“PRACTICAL LLECTRONIC WAYS,” 
an article recently prepared by W. D. 
Cockrell, of the General Electric Com- 
pany, offers many electronic solutions of 
today’s production problems. The theme 
and essence of Mr. Cockrell’s idea are 
packaged units, to enable the specifier to 
integrate electronic controls within his 
complete engineering-design without the 
necessity of bothering with the separate 
parts that make up such controls. Copies 
of this article may be had upon request 


* * * 


VITAMIN FACTS. Many inquiries have 
come in about sources of supply for vita- 
min capsules for industrial vitamin pro- 
grams. Vital Foods Corporation has spe- 
cialized in furnishing vitamin and mineral 
capsules in large quantities to industrial 
groups and has prepared some interest- 
ing material which shows the almost un- 
believable results achieved by com- 
panies in administering vitamins to em- 
ployees. Several workable plans have 
been devised for distribution of vitamins 
in case the company does not wish to 
assume the expense of furnishing the 
capsules to all employees. Complete de- 
tails, including facts about the effect of 
vitamin programs in reducing absentee- 
ism, are available from the company or 
through a request to the editor of this 


magazine. 
” * * 


TYPEWRITER SHORTAGE due to 
the Government’s program of buying 25 
per cent of all machines less than seven 
years old now in use in offices has made 
it necessary for most companies to seek 
means for better use of remaining ma- 
chines. In a_ booklet, Typewriters 
Drafted, Egry Register Company lists 
and describes five ways in which work 
can be produced with fewer typewriters. 
Office managers will want copies which 
may be obtained free from the company. 


* * * 


UNUSUAL USES FOR DICTA- 
PHONES are humorously, but at the 
same time, constructively described in a 
good-natured cartoon booklet recently 
issued by the Dictaphone Corporation. 
Because there are so many Dictaphones, 
we often take it for granted that we 
know how to use them. Actually most 
of us overlook some of the most effec- 
tive uses of these machines at our elbows. 


a * * 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 
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MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these announcements. Answer those 
that interest you, so that the advertiser can present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If 
you have something to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point boldface type and centered 
—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 
and $6.30 respectively on 12-time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references are 
submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Published 1st of month of issue. 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 


Street, Chicazo, Illinois. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


| This advertising service of 33 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
—4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicazo. 





Mailing Lists 





KNOWN MERCHANDISE BUYERS! 
Scores ef proven lists, 1942. RABIRO SERV- 
ICE (AB), 228 2nd Street, New York. 





Printing of All Kinds 





Hammermill Bond Letterheads — 500, $2.50; 
1000, $4.00. Office forms of all kinds. EATON 
PRESS, Gardner, Kansas. 


Advertising Agencies 





SELL YOUR PRODUCT nationally through 
mail-order advertising. We show you how. 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 171B 
Madison Avenue, New York. 





Credits and Collections 








LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come; quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION 
Newark, Ohio. P 


400 Dramatized Letterheads 


These colorful striking dramatized Dartnell 
letterheads ere used by over 10,000 companies 
for a wide variety of purposes. Printed by 
letterpress in two and three colors, quantitics 
of each design are kept in stock. Cost runs 
from $3.60 per hundred up. A sample set of 
four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
which you may order supplies and which you 
may keep in your file as an idea source. 
Complete, $3.00. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 


Books 


A THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1,000 
This book will help you turn spare time into 
money. Tells how hundreds of men and women 
have made money on the side or started a 
business of their own. Valuable reference sec- 
tion puts those desirous of starting a business 
or making money at home in touch with 
sources of supply. 478 pages. Sizes 544x8%4 
inches. Silver cloth binding. $2.50. 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY 

The most important things a salesman can do 
to get ahead. A book every salesman and every 
sales executive should read. The author, 
Eugene Whitmore, is editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS magazine. It is written for the man 
who wants to succeed where he is with what he 
has. Here’s a book that will build esprit de 
corps in any organization. 256 pages. Size 
542x8% inches. Cloth bound. Attractively de- 
signed and printed. $2.50. 














THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue oe Chicago, Illinois 





“SHAKESPEARE The Salesman” 





Just the Thing To Give to a Salesman 
or Serviceman! 


“Shakespeare the Salesman,”’ by William B. 
Burruss, is based on the talk which Mr. 
Burruss has delivered 1,100 times to clubs and 
sales organizations from coast to coast. With- 
out exaggeration, this is the most extraordi- 
nary book on selling ever published. It takes 
the golden wisdom that Shakespeare put in the 
mouths of his best known characters and 
shows how they were in fact practicing the 
highest techniques of salesmanship ever wit- 
nessed. 


In a striking cloth binding, complete with gift 
box, size 6 by 9 inches, 120 pages, “‘Shake- 
speare the Salesman” is an unusual, dignified, 
helpful aid to give to your salesmen. It gets 
far away from the usual type of inspirational 
book on salesmanship—in fact it is as inter- 
esting to read as the best fiction. In times 
like these, when salesmen need “‘mental posi- 
tioners,”” nothing could be more appropriate 
from you to then. 


Price $1.75 a Copy 
Including Attractive Gift Box 





THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue e Chicago, Hlinois 
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At The Roosevelt everything that makes 
New York so interesting is right at your 
elbow. 
Central, follow the private passageway 
direct to The Roosevelt, enjoy cheerful 
rooms ... delicious food... anda restful 
atmosphere. Attractive rooms with bath 


from $4.50. 





ar your 


Step off your train at Grand 


25 Per Cent Reduction in Room 
Rates to Service Men 





GUY LOMBARDO 
and his Orchestra 
in the 
ROOSEVELT GRILL 
Nightly except 
Sundays 





HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Cut Costs With 
DARTNELL 
FORMS 


Save Time and Money 








SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLaNK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8!4 x 11 inches. 

GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to éxpense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 814 x 11 inches. 

AUTOMOBILE ExpENSE Booxks—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 

Auto Expense BLanks—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 81% x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’S REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen, 81% x 11 
nches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaco, U.S. A 
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DEW BOOKS £22. 


INDUSTRIAL 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
DEMOCRACY. By Clinton S. Golden 
and Harold J. Ruttenberg. Both authors 
are union organizers, Mr. Golden being 
director, Northeastern Division, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee and Mr. 
Ruttenberg is the research director of 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 
They have produced a book which, if 
carefully studied by management, may 
lead to tremendous advances in labor 
management relations, in industrial pro- 
duction, in worker earnings and steadier, 
more stable profits. The book begins with 
the listing of thirty-seven principles 
which they have found to exist in labor 
management relations in the mass pro- 
ducing industries. They do claim 
that these principles apply to all types 
of union management relations, but sug- 
gest that with little variation they would 
apply in many other types of industry. 
With most of their experience gained 
in the hard fought battles that raged in 
the steel producing fabricating 
areas, these men have extraordi- 
narily familiar with production practices 
in these industries, where certain prac- 
tices are still employed which were loug 
abandoned by other industries. The 
relations manager in 
industries may be 
practices in 


not 


and 
become 


since 
industrial 
enlightened 


modern 
more 

shocked at 
steel production and fabrication, but as 
he sees the thirty-seven principles unfold 
that all but the most rabid 
management will 
something we 


some common 


we believe 
union haters in 
“Maybe these fellows have 
need.” For, as each principle is enunci- 
ated and then developed by detailed case 
becomes apparent that with 
approach to each other's 


Say, 


histories, it 
a reasonable 
problems there is little to keep manage- 
labor apart except a mutual 
on clinging to old-time feuds, 
prejudices, and misunderstandings. The 
authors do not hesitate to place most of 


ment and 


insistence 


the blame for labor difficulties at the feet 
of unenlightened management, but they 


do not spare labor leaders from vigorous 
criticism at times. Both the old-time 
labor leader who looks upon labor’s rela- 
tions with management as a continual 
fight, and the old-time management 
leader who accepts a labor contract only 
to begin every effort to destroy the union 
with which he has just made a contract, 
come in for intelligent criticism. Prin- 
ciple number thirty-five, we _ believe, 


points the way to a new era in indus- 
trial peace and higher production. It is: 
“Union-management cooperation tends to 
make management more efficient and 
unions more cost conscious, thereby im- 
proving the competitive position of a 
business enterprise and 

earnings of both workers 


increasing the 


and owners.” 


Many things are necessary before true 
union management cooperation is pos- 
sible, and most of them are discussed 


in this remarkable book. But the end 
result is clearly pictured in the documen- 
tation of principle thirty-five just quoted. 
For management which opposes unions 
at every step there are some shocks in 
this book. For management which is in- 
terested in greater efficiency, in union- 
management peace and new productive 
levels, the book offers guiding principles 
which should be as valuable to manage- 
ment, as a Nerden bombsight is to a 
bombardier. To the authors to the 
publishers, the editors of American Bust- 
NEss owe an apology. The was re- 
ceived in April 1942, and for some reason 


and 


book 


which we are unable to explain was 
overlooked until late in December. Hence 
the tardiness of this review of a book 


which we deem the most important busi- 
ness hook of 1942. Harper and Brothers. 
$3.00. 


HOW TO TRAIN WORKERS FOR 
WAR INDUSTRIFS. Alvin E. Dodd 
and James O. Rice. Mr. Dodd is presi- 


secretary 
Management 


dent and Mr. Rice is assistant 
and editor of the American 
Association, well known to business men 
as a potent factor in better 
management. There is a brief but well 
done outline of quick training principles, 
followed by case studies which show the 
principles in action. There are excellent 
reports of experiences of companies such 
as Bethlehem Steel Company, Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corporation, General Electric Com- 
do not think that only large 
methods de- 


everywhere 


pany. But 
companies can employ the 
scribed. Actually the methods are in use 
in many smaller companies today. Part 
two of the book with training 
supervisors, and part three deals with 
apprentice training. The new techniques 
developed by the Training Within In- 


deals 


dustry Branch of the War Manpower 
Commission are fuily described and out- 
lined. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 
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